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THE COVENANTER’S DAUGHTER. 
By Mrs. Oliphant. 


In Erent Cuaprers.—Cuapter IV. 


Grizel’s heart had leaped into her mouth, when 
the sword, like a blaze of quivering light, sprang 
into the air, and then it sank again to her very 
shoes as the glittering blade was thrust towards 
her through the branches that extended them- 
selves over her head. 

But she was too low 


me! Oh, the dastards that war upon weans! But 
if it’s so, the villains shall feel a father’s hand ere 
they cut down Patrick Hume! The curse of 
God” 

“O father, whisht!” said Grizel. “I am not 
hurt; I am but frichtit. Oh, there was one that 
took out from his side a flame of fire and stuck it 
into the bushes—and me lying below! but the rest 
just laughed and rode by. They’re gone to harry 
the house; and what will my minnie do and me 
away ?” 











down to be within reach 
of the cuts that the soldier 
made at random and care- 
lessly, more as a bravado 
than as a precaution. 

After a moment he put 
up his sword with an 
exclamation, “That’s a’ 
safe,” and proceeded slow- 
ly on his way, the sound 
of his horse’s hoofs going 
through and through the 
little fugitive as she lay 
motionless in an ecstasy 
of terror and indignation. 

She was afraid to move 
until these sounds had 
died away, and yet it was 
all she could do to re- 
strain herself, to keep 
down the passion with 
which her young bosom 
was bursting. The inter- 
val seemed one of years 
to Grizel, lying bent doub- 
le with her basket in her 
arms under the prickly 
brambles. 

To drag herself out was 
more dislicult than it had 
been in the strong excite- 
ment of the moment to 
seek that shelter. When 
she emerged at last, with 
all her pulses beating and 
her nerves quivering, with 
limbs that trembled under 
her and a heavy burden 
which she could scarcely 
carry, her spirit had al- 
most given way. 

But had Grizzy given 
way, what would have 











aid of the pale ray of the moon which came in, 
broken by the tall weeds and grasses at po little 
opening in the roof. 

‘‘Here’s your supper,” she said, + und what shall 
Ido? I shall have to bide with you all the night, 
for if I were to go home, I should fall into their 
hands; and then they would find this hidin’ hole 
that is so sure.” 

“It will be long before they will think of com- 
ing here,” said Sir Patrick; “the like of them are 
not fond of the company of the dead. You must ! 
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happened? Perhaps the 
discovery of her father’s 
hiding-place, which would have cost him his life; 
perhaps the sacrifice of her own, which, at the 


present time, was so full of value and importance, | 


indispensable to both her parents. 

At thought of that she took a little courage and 
drew herself together. She was torn and bleed- 
ing, yet felt nothing but the fluttering of her heart, 
which made her faint, and the slow, withdrawing 


steps of the trooper following his companions, | 


which sounded like a knell in her ears. 
She did not even dare to make a rush along the 
road when at last she got free, lest some straggler 


or sentinel should catch sight of her, but crept | 
along in the ditch, mingling as well as she could | 

: | 
her little stooping figure, bent almost double, with 


the blackness under the broken and irregular | 
hedge. 

When, however, she escaped from the telltale 
moonlight and found herself safe in the shadow 
of the kirk, the girl flew, her feet scarcely touch- 
ing the ground. She was no longer afraid of 
stumbling over the graves, but knew her way 
among them and threaded through the mounds 


| 
with a lightened heart, feeling herself safe among | 


those tranquil dwellers in the land, who were her 
father’s body-guard and protectors. 

So swift and noiseless was she that she had 
opened and closed again the door of the vault, and 


locked it carefully, before Sir Patrick, alarmed as | 


he was by the unusual sounds which had reached 
even to his retirement, and by the delay, could 


hurry forth out of his cell to meet her. Instead | 


of giving her usual kiss and cheerful greeting, 
Grizzy dropped into his arms half-fainting and 
burst into childish tears. 

“Oh, the troopers! the troopers!” wag all that 
she could say. 

“Then that was what it was! I thought I could 
not be mistaken,” Sir Patrick said. “My Grizzy, 
have the loons harmed ye? My bairn, speak to 


It was not a moment in which to remark Griz- 
el’s confidence in her own power to face the situa- 
tion, nor was there any vanity in this confidence, 
for the child kad been her mother’s right hand all 
her life. Sir Patrick held her in his arms, and 
kissed and soothed her, fortunately unconscious | 
in the darkness of the plight in which she was, 
| covered with scratches which were as wounds on 
the child’s soft hands and face. 
| Grizel herself was too much excited and highly 
| strung to be conscious of anything more than a 
| smarting and stinging, which were as nothing to 
the tremor and passion in her mind. And she 
soon came to herself with characteristic sense and 
promptitude. 

‘You must have your supper, father,” she said. 
| “It is all safe, but we will not light the light, for 

there might be somebody watching. Oh, if you 
| had seen that sword! It was like the archangel 
| in the picture in the big Bible that you used to let 
| us see on the Sabbaths at e’en”—— 
| “Shall I never show it to my bairns on a Sab- 
bath evening again ?” said the father, with a sigh. 
“But name not the angel’s flaming sword, my 
Grizzy, beside that weapon of blood that one of 
| the tyrant’s minions draws from his side. I wis 
the angel must have been there with his shield to 
cover my brave bairn.” 

“It was that big bush, that knotty old thrawn 
thorn-tree, with all the haws upon it,” said Grizel, 
| with a laugh. “The great white angel would have 
been o’er grand for Polwarth, but the doddard old 
thorn would be God’s too. Eh, and He’ll take 
care of my minnie and the children, though both 
| me and you are away. Daddy, do you think He’ll 
| keep up her heart ?” 

“That I’m sure He will—hetter than you or me 
could do it,” said Sir Patrick. 
Grizel was moving about in the dark, arrang- 





ing his meal for him as best she could, with the | 





| not be frighted, Grizel, my lamb. TI will put this | 
big cloak about ye, and you will sleep as safe as 
at home. Come,” he said, “it is an ill wind that 
| blows nobody good. How thankful should I be 
| of your company! for the nights are long, long, 
‘and I weary for the breaking of the day.’ 

“Then it has all happened just to give us a 
pley,* daddie,” said brave little Grizel. ‘Io be 
out all night that never happened to me before; 
and oh, how Sandy and the rest will wonder and 
glower with their round big e’en when they see 
| all the candles lighted, and the big soldiers look- 
ing into all the presses, and me not there! I hope 
they’ll not say, ‘Where’s Grizzy ?’ for that might 
make the men think” —— 

“Let us be thankful that the men would never 
think what Grizzy was —just a little nursing 
mother to her daddie,” Sir Patrick said, with a 
smile. 

“T must be granny then to the rest,” said Griz- 
zy, with a soft peal of childish laughter, strangely 
inappropriate to her surroundings, “if I am min- 
nie to you.” 

Long, long after, Grizel Hume wrote a song 
which is still to be found in Scottish poetry, the 
burden of which is—‘Werena my heart light, I 
would dee.” That light, gay, valiant heart sprang 
up in her now, triumphant over all her surround- 
ings. 

When she had gathered together the fragments 
of her father’s meal, she crept close to him under 
his big cloak, and laid her head upon his breast, 
and chatted and laughed under her breath, and 
kept him amused and herself too, till sleep over- 
came her, and she sank into a slumber as profound 
as if she had been in her snug bed at home. To 








tell you with what love and pity and tender ador- 
ation her father bent over her, holding her in his 








* Ploy: a good time; entertainment. 


arms in her innocence and trust, would be more 
than words are equal to. 

But he, too, fell asleep after awhile, as the gleam 
of moonlight faded off the wall and the blackness 
of the winter night filled the cell. It was still all 
dark when Grizel woke, and with an instinctive 
horror and bewilderment struggled to the recollee- 
tion of where she was, and how all this had come 
about. 

It was characteristic that her first thought when 
she fully realized the circumstances was the same 
with which she had gone 
to sleep. She figured to 
herself all the incidents of 
the midnight raid upon 
Redbraes: the waking of 
the sleepers, the terror, 
yet excitement, of the chil- 
dren, her mother’s distrac- 
tion and alarm—“and me 
away!”  Grizel’s lively 
thoughts followed every 
detail of the scene,—a 
scene of which she had 
indeed already been a wit- 
ness,—until her heart be- 
gan to beat more and more 
wildly with the rising tide 
of anxiety. 

Then there came sounds 
through the darkness at 
which Sir Patrick also 
stirred and woke, and the 
two listened breathless, 
not venturing to move, 
while the sound of the 
troopers sweeping by came 
to them through the in- 
tense stillness, as if it 
had been over their heads. 

They were kept for 
some time in miserable 
suspense, hearing those 
sounds echo about in the 
neighborhood, now from 
one point, now from an- 
other. Neither spoke, but 
Sir Patrick felt Grizel’s 
small hands clasp his with 
a sort of clutch equal to 
the cry with which she 
would have relieved her 
breast had she dared to 
utter a sound. 





“They are searching the 
town,” he said in her ear. 

Polwarth was but a 
small village, but it was 
the kirktown—the little centre of the rural par- 
ish. The father and daughter sat there together 
motionless, save for that involuntary clasp and 
whisper, listening, scarcely venturing to breathe. 

To Sir Patrick it was no such extraordinary 
idea to be brought to bay, and finally, to stand 
for his life, selling it dearly if need were; but the 
child! 

Grizel, for her part, had no consciousness of 
herself; her little brain was fermenting with plans 
for him. She turned over a hundred devices in 
her breathless thoughts. 

The door of the vault was strong. Some time 
must clapse before it could be forced; and she 
planned how, at the last moment, when there was 
no time to question but only to act, the lid of an 
old coffin which she had shuddered at befv.e cus- 
tom softened all these grim accessories to her, 
could be pushed aside and her father forced to 
hide beneath it. Oh yes, he should be forced; 


|she could do it; she would overpower him with 


her reasons, she would leave him no time to 
think. 

For Scotland’s sake and the truth’s—and then 
for the mother and the children. She ran over in 
her mind all she would say to him, then imagined 
herself standing with her head high, to meet the 
invaders, and already seemed to feel the rope with 
which they would tie her wrists, and the cold air 
on her face as she was carried helpless before 
some trooper to prison. To prison—that was 
where they would carry her—and what then ? had 
not many a saint gone there ? 

All this ran through her mind, and was, so to 
speak, all enacted in her quick, childish imagina- 
tion in a few moments, less than we have taken 
to tell it—and so preoccupied was she, that she 
was scarcely conscious of the gradual ceasing of 
the sounds that had broken her rest. 

Her father, still scarcely venturing to speak, 
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gave her an emphatic grasp to call her attention 
to it. 

“Are they going, daddie 7?” 

“IT dare hope they are. God be thanked for it!” 
he said. 

Grizel’s excitement had gone so far—in that 
thirst to do heroic deeds which intlames the imag- 
ination of a child —that her first emotion was 
one of disappointment. But then came the soft- 
ening thoughts of her mother, and certain diffi- 
culties as to disposing of the prisoner afterwards, 
when she should no longer be there to take care 
of him, made her join, after a few minutes, in her 
father’s thanksgiving. 

By this time a certain faint grayness was begin- 
ning to steal through the opening in the roof. 
There was never anything that could be called 
daylight in the vault, yet there was sufficient 
change in the atmosphere to show that it was day. 
And as the grayness stole in, and the awakening 
chill that comes with morning, the last sound of 
the troopers’ horses died upon the air. 

But all danger was not over with this great one, 
for though the soldiers were gone, the village was 
all astir and excited, and it seemed as much a 
work of difficulty for Grizel to get home unob- 
served, as to escape the troopers in the night. 

Fortunately, however, Sir Patrick did not think 
of this danger; and it was not till the girl had left 
him and stood, somewhat dazed and dazzled with 
the light, outside the vault among the tall grass 
and nettles, that she perceived how impossible it 
was to walk home along the highroad, or to be 
seen approaching up the avenue in the full morn- 
ing with her soiled cloak and scratched hands and 
face. 

‘That perhaps was the most bitter moment of all; 
for Grizel was worn out with emotion and fatigue ; 
her scratches, which she had not felt in her ex- 
citement, hurt her as the keen air searched into 
them, her limbs were stiff ani ached, and she 
shivered with nervous cold and exhaustion. 

Who was that? The minister leaning over his 
garden-wall discussing with two or three men 
the events the night. Grizel thought they 
looked towards her as though they had heard 
some sound from the vault, which indeed was a 
delusion of her anxiety, but made the impossibility 
of going home the straight way very evident to 
her. 

She scarcely breathed till she had crept round 
to the other side of the kirk, and put its bulk be- 
them and her. There was another way 
round to Redbraes, much longer, and involving 
some stiles to climb and dangerous passages which 
Grizel in her present condition had little courage 
for. 

Poor child! she cried to herself bitterly under 
the protecting hood of her cloak, as she went 
along. It was not a road at all, but a rude path 
skirting the fields, and she had to pick her weary 


of 


tween 


steps by the boggy corners, and almost sank alto- 
gether by a bit of newly ploughed land, soft and 
damp with the melting of the hoar frost. 

Then her heart leaped into her mouth again, as 
she came suddenly upon a woman leading out her 
cows to the field, who looked at her stumbling 
along with simple pity, without an idea that this 
tired little traveller in her muddy cloak, with the 
hood pulled over her head, could be the little lady 
from the Castle. 

“Eh, ye'll have travelled far,’ 
spectator. 

Grizel, always brave, tried to laugh as she said, 
“A bittock,” in the same tone. 

“But ye maun have started before the day 
to come so far a gait,” said the woman. “Poor 
bit thing, ye can scarcely stand upon your feet. 
Come in, and sit by the fire, and I will gie ye a 
piece, for yon’s my house.” 

Grizel knew the cottage well, and dared not run 
any risk, weary as she was. 

“I must not,” she said, “for I am carrying 


said this humble 


iy 


message to the castle, and my minnie bade me no 


to lose a moment.” 


“[ doubt your minnie’s but a hard woman, to 
send a wee thing like you so far a gait,” said the 


woman with the cows, giving the girl a curious 
look that made Grizel tremble. 

She met another interruption before she reached 
the little gate into the wood, from a party of rough 
boys on their way to school, who stopped her and 
questioned where she was going. 

“She’s the gypsy lassie with the sweeties,” one 
of them cried, and the others all gathered round 
her holding out their hands. 

“Gie’s some sweeties,” they said, “and we will 
let you pass.” 

“L would give you a stick,” cried little Grizel, 
“if L had it—and that’s what Jamie Winter will 

and here he is coming.” 
What would have happened to her in the weak- 
ness and irritation of fatigue, but for the blessed 
sizht of Jamie Winter, who can tell ? 

Hler cloak was torn with the attempts of the 
boys to get at her basket, and though her high 
spirit made her confront them bravely, it was a 
Jamie, 


do 


courage on the verge of hysterical tears. 
amazed, heard her appeal as he came up. 

“Oh,” she cried, “do ye not see who I am?” in 
sharp tones of distress and anger. “But no a 


| Meanwhile, Grizel cried once more involunta- 
rilvy, as Jamie Winter took off his blue honnet in 
| honor of the little lady, as soon as the boys were 
| out of sight. 

“The leddy has been pretty nigh out of her 


- ‘ : 
mind wondering what had become of you, Mis- 


| tress Grizel—and where have ye been, my bonnie | 


leddy, to be all massacred like that ?” 

“I have been to the wars—but I have won 
through,” said Grizel, her heart rising, her skies 
| clearing. 

And if you can imagine what a scene that was, 
| when with great care and precaution Jamie man- 
aged without betraying the secret, to smuggle her 
up stairs in the telltale daylight to her mother’s 
chamber ! 

Do you think Margaret would not have known 
the child under any disguise ? but she was a wise 
old woman, accustomed to those times of trouble, 
and she knew better than to ask questions. 

And when Leddy Polwarth clasped her child in 
her arms, after all her adventures, you may sup- 
pose what a meeting it was. 

Jamie Wint, who was his master’s devoted 
friend, and that of all the household, stood by 
looking on with a countenance lighted up with 
both sorrow and joy. 

“When your leddyship can listen to me, I’ve 
gotten a plan in my head—for this canna last,” he 
said, turning his big blue bonnet round and round 
in his hands. 


| 


(To be continued.) 


+o 
For the Companion. 
ENDURANCE. 


The mountain stands through the tempest dread, 
Vhile clouds obscure the face of the sun; 
When tae storm is spent and the winds are dead 
The sun and the mountain will still live on, 


Stand in the right, though doubt and grief 
And a thousand fears predict thy tall; 
Be strong and patient, their life is brief, 
And God and thou shall outlive them all! 
EmMA C. Down. 
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For the Companion. 


MR. CRANE’S BAD LUCK. 
“Heie’s one o’ them pretty-lookin’ post-keards 
Mis’ Ransom writes to her folks up the creek.” 
“Let me see, pa,” said Miss Sophronia Crane, 
seizing it with great interest, for the post-office 
had been but lately removed to Mr. Crane’s tav- 
ern, and postal-cards written by others were a 
new and highly appreciated source of information 
to the young lady. 
“You hain’t allowed by the law to read them 
keards, Phrony,” said her father, gravely, as she 
settled herse!f to study over the dainty handwrit- 
ing. 
“T guess the law’ll be none the wiser. ‘Hoopin’ 
cough—can’t go to the mountings’—la, pa! do 
look a-here!” 
“What?” Mr. Crane put on his spectacles. 
“I'll read it. ‘Dear Aunties,—Hooping-cough 
next In a dreadful fright about the chil- 
dren, and can’t get into our summer quarters for 
Think of trying to get in at 


door. 
three weeks. 
Crane’s’”’ 
“What's that?” said Mr. Crane. 

“At Crane’s!’ Yes, tis, sure as you live! 
‘and we want you to come down there, too, and 
spend the time with us. Now don’t disappoint 


us. 
or Thursday, and shall expect to find you.’ 
I 


. 


saws - 

Which exclamation did not occur on Mrs. Ran- 
som’s card, but at the end of Miss Sophronia’s 
reading of it. 

“Well, if I ain’t beat!” said Mr. Crane. 
do come here and see what’s up.” 
“Yes, come. All the Ransoms is a-comin’ here 
to stay—le’me see—yes, three weeks or so. And 
the two old Miss Percys too!” 

“Bless my heart! A pretty takin’ we'll be in 
where to put ’em all! 
Joshua.” 


“Ma, 


contempt. 
such a chance? Let’s see: the jedge and Mis’ 
Ransom, that’s two; and the two gals that’s 
growin’ up, they must be big enough by this time, 
ef they’ve growed well sence they was here that 
three days last summer, to count as growed folks, 
that’s four; ’n’ the four little boys, they’ll only 
count for two, and there’s the nurse. J don’t see, 
for my part,” continued Mr. Crane, pettishly, 
“why folks don’t pay just the same for nurses ; 
I’m sure they eat as much as anybody. And then 
the two old ladies; why, I declare! it'll be a clean 
hundred dollars’ profit, for the most they goes 
for is milk and eggs and berries, and things that 
hardly counts to us; but of course they’ll expect 
to be charged all the same.” 

“It'll take a /o¢ of scurryin’ round to get things 
ready,” said Sophronia. 

“And there’s lots of things’d ought to be got,” 
said Mrs. Crane. “I tell you, Joshua, we ought 
to fix things up a bit, seein’ there’s such a lot of 
folks a-comin’.” 

“Can’t help that,” said Mr. Crane, setting his 


We shall try to gct there by next Wednesday 


We can’t do it, as I see, 


“Can’t do it!” repeated Mr. Crane, in great 
“D’you s’pose we're a-goin’ to miss 


| “We'd ought to get a new carpet for the best | 
parlor,” said Mrs. Crane, “and some things in the | 
bed-rooms.” 

“And I must have a new dress,” said Sophronia. 
| “Little enough time, but I can make it in two or 

| three afternoons.” 

“It ll be awful tight pushin’ to git things ready,” 

| said Mrs. Crane, who put on her spectacles and 
was consulting the card. “This is Monday, and 
they’re comin’ Wednesday or Thursday.” 

“I believe I'll get the spring wagon painted up,” 
said Mr. Crane. ‘“They’re great folks to hire 
when they want a ride, ’n’ I always charge ’em 
livery prices. What you doin’, Phrony ?” 

**There’s the mail-boy,” she answered, twitch- 
ing the card out of her mother’s hand, as the boy 
who carried the mail over the country cross-route 
was seen approaching. “I must put this in for 
the Miss Percys.” 

“Ain’t you got no sense?” said Mr. Crane, slip- 
ping the card into a drawer. ‘Don’t you see that 
when the Ransoms comes and finds their folks 
ain’t here they’ll want to see ’em right off, and 
they’ll hire me to hitch up and go right over after 
‘em, and I'll charge four dollars and a half for the 
trip? We'll only keep the keard a few days, 
you know.” 

“Well, pa, you do beat all!” said his daughter, 
admiringly. 

“I'd better be seein’ about that paint, for I want 
to be ready jest to happen down to the station, ’n’ 
I'll git the job of haulin’ ‘em out here. "Taint no 
ways likely any other wagon’ll be handy, so I can 
make two trips with ’em all.” 

A wonderful confusion prevailed for the next 
two days at the run-down, half-kept institution 
known as “‘Crane’s Tavern.” 

The blessed spirit which leads men and women 

|to gather up their children and flee from close 
rooms and crowded streets in search of the fresh- 
| ness and sweetness of country sights and sounds, 
had been moving some of them in the direction of 
the Crane neighborhood. 

While on a journey the previous year to their 
old relatives, who always spent a long summer 
among the hills and valleys, the conveyance of the 

| Ransom family had broken down, which circum- 
stance had led to the necessity of their seeking the 
hospitalities of the Crane mansion. The beauty 
of the surroundings had so pleased them that they 
were now willing to take the chances of its com- 
forts during the time of waiting for admission 
elsewhere. 

These comforts were being multiplied in a man- 
ner most satisfactory to Miss Sophronia and her 
mother, who resolved between themselves to “git 
as much out of pa as we can while he’s in the hu- 
mor, for he ain’t so very often.” 

Mr. Crane drew up to the station at train-time 
on Wednesday, taking great care not to damage 
his freshly painted wheels. He watched the in- 
coming train with the interest always belonging to 
those living at some distance from any railway, 
| listened to the gong which noisily assisted in pro- 

claiming twenty minutes for dinner, and then be- 
came so much absorbed in the arrangement of 
sundry parcels in his wagon—for his wife had 
}made out a rather more comprehensive list of 
| small groceries than suited him—that he was quite 
|taken by surprise when somebody stood beside 
| him with a— 

“Why, Mr. Crane! is this you ?” 

“Why, Jedge Ransom!” he exclaimed, vigor- 
ously shaking his offered hand. ‘Well, if you 
hain’t the last man I cal’lated to see! Been in 
these parts long ?” 

“No, just come.” 

“Left your folks all well, I hope ?” 

“They’re all here—see !”’ 

“Well, if this don’t beat all!” said Mr. Crane, 
walking towards them with the judge. “Hope I 
see you well, Mis’ Ransom, ‘n’ all the young folks, 
too, but I’ve no call to ask about them—they’re 
all growed like weeds. Trave’lin’ fur to-day, 
Jedge ?” 

“O Mr. Crane!” said Mrs. Ransom, “are my 
aunts, Miss Perey and her sister, at your house ? 

“At my house? No, I haven’t seen ’em.” 

“Strange! They could not have received my 
card, then. I’m sure they would have been there 
if they had.” 

“That's good!” said one of the younger mem- 
bers of the family. ‘‘Now we can go on and meet 
the Parkers at the sea-shore.” 

A very animated discussion ensued, during 
which Mr. Crane stood a little to one side, calcu- 
lating in his mind how the party could best be di- 
vided into two loads for transportation to his 
house. Then with a shout the little boys, with the 
nurse, returned to the car they had left. 

Mrs. Ransom, with a pleasant—*Remember us 
kindly to Mrs. Crane and Miss Sophronia,” fol- 
lowed, while the judge, just as the diners at the 
station were also resuming their seats, made a 
rush for the other end of the platform, and hastily 
began re-checking the baggage which had been 
put off. 

Mr. Crane went after him, with a face which 
had suddenly turned blank at the entrance of a 


| 








lips together. “When folks comes without givin’ 
notice, of course they must take things as they 





word, no a word,” she added, hastily. 


The boys slunk away abashed, and suspecting 


some mystery. 
“It’s Jamie Winter's own lassie.” 
“Tt's not, it’s the gypsy.” 


“It’s somebody from the Castle—it’s somebody 


from the town,” they said among themselves. 


find ’em.” 
“But, pa,” said Sophronia, “if we get things 
fixed up neat and nice, other folks might come.” 
“That’s so!” said Mr. Crane. ‘There’s lots of 
summer visitors a-comin’ into this part of the 
country now. No reason why we shouldn’t have 
‘em all summer, 'n’ make our share off ‘em,.” 


dismal doubt into his mind, and which grew yet 


blanker as the doubt rapidly took on more and 


more of a terrible certainty. 


“Why, look a’here’—he half gasped as the 


you all, you might be a-comin’ to make us a little 
visit.” 

“Well,” said the judge, talking rapidly, “we 
had some thought of taking you by storm, and 
Mrs. Ransom wrote to her aunts to meet us at 
your house, and if they had been there, of course 
we should have gone, but since then the young 
folks have heard from some friends at the shore 
who urge us to go there, so they want to go—and 
your happening to be here to-day, letting us know 
the ladies were not with you, exactly fixes things 
so we can go on. Good-by, sir!” 

He sprang upon the already moving train, and 
Mr. Crane stood open-mouthed, gazing after it as 
it pitilessly shrieked and puffed on its noisy way 
out of sight. 

The song of the birds, the whispering of the 
wind in the trees, and the ripple of the little trout- 
stream, had recently developed hitherto unthought 
of charms in Mr. Crane’s estimation, in view of 
the fact of their being indirectly convertible into 
dollars and cents through the attraction they pos- 
sessed for others. 

But their beauty had all departed as he slowly 
took his homeward way, dismally figuring up a 
long column in which items of groceries, carpet- 
ing, dishes and bedding stood prominent, for the 
use of which he had now no prospect of charging 
any one at a profit of three or four hundred per 
cent. 

‘Keepin’ post-office aint no such payin’ busi- 
ness after all!” was his sorrowful conclusion in 
the matter. “Ef that keard hadn’t a-come, Phrony 
wouldn’t a-read it,’n’ the old folks ’d a-been down 
’n’ I shouldn’t a-gone to the depot,’ n’ t’other folks 
*d a-been up. 

“Tt’s strange how some 
flop over just afore it gets 
‘d let that keard alone.” 


folks’s good luck does 
to’em! I wish Phrony 
SypNnEY Dayre. 
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For the Companion, 


KIND WISHES. 


I'd wish for thee a life of endless summer, 

Whose flowers and birds should fill thy heart with joy, 
Whose winds should ne’er exceed a zephyr’s murmur,— 
Whose hours should bring thee nothing of alloy. 

But well I know no ship e’er sailed life’s ocean, 

With freight of worth, some longed-for port to gam, 
But anxious care, high courage and devotion 

Went with her in her passage o’er the main. 


So you, young heart for Heaven’s portal steering, 
Must pass some hours of watching and of prayer; 
But once you reach the beauteous land endearing, 
Eternal summer banishes all care. 


ah aa 
For the Companion, 


ADVENTURES IN THE LATE CUBAN 
WAR 


NuMBER III. 
The war in Cuba presented some queer features. 
Unable to cope with the numerous and well-equipped 
Spanish corps, which were from month to month dis- 
patched against us from Santiago, Manzanillo and 
Puerto-Principe, we avoided them. When a strong 
force advanced into Cuba Libre, we got out of the way 
and let the enemy march and countermarch to their 
heart’s content, through forests and swamps, and over 
mountains. 
Occasionally we laid an ambuscade in some favora- 
ble spot. On one occasion an entire battalion was 
drawn into a ravine full of wild bees’-nests,where, while 
they were fighting off the bees, the patriots fell upon 
them and cut the whole column to pieces. But in gen- 
eral the encmy were allowed to march where they 
pleased, and to spend their strength cutting paths 
through tangled forests, enduring the fierce heats and 
exposed to malaria. 
Their troops, fresh from old Spain, rapidly suc- 
cumbed to the heat and fevers of the Island. Cuba 
was literally a slaughter-house of their armies. 
Month by month, columns or battalions, each made 
up of five or six hundred infantry, with its mounted 
officers and perhaps thirty or forty cavalry for scouts, 
and two brass nine-pounder guns, would sally forth 
from their fortified strongholds and cut their way into 
the interior, toward some point where they had ob- 
tained information that our president, Cespedes, was 
encamped. 

Tidings of this advance would reach us in a few 
hours, if indeed we did not know of it from our labo- 
rantes days before it was begun. The Presidente 
would then laughingly pack up his papers, and with 
his suite and a small force, would move to some seclud- 
ed fastness to wait till the hunt was over. As we all, 
even Cespedes himself, lived in tents and bohios (leaf- 
huts), there was no great sacrifice in moving camp. 

Everything of value in the way of property had been 
wrecked already; yet these devastating columns of the 
enemy sought still further to render the country unin- 
habitable by poisoning all the wells and springs of wa- 
ter. Then, too, they were accustomed to throw the 
bodies of the negroes whom they surprised and shot 
into the wells, in order still further to contaminate 
them. Sometimes, however, one of these columns thus 
only laid poison for another Spanish force. 


The Bejuco, 


For weeks while on the Cauto, I dared not drink any 
water from wells or springs when on a march. But 
Cuba is a wonderful country; and nature has here pro- 
vided a curious substitute for wayside springs. There 
is a liana, or trailing vine, common in these forests, 
which as it hangs from the trees, much resembles old 
rope, in shape, size and color. As it lies along your 
pathway, or depends from the high trees in front of 
your face, nothing could possibly appear more dry and 
uninviting. 

But when thirsty, you have only to draw your ma- 
chete and sever this /iana up as high as you can reach 
with ease, then cut it off four or five feet below and 
apply your mouth confidently to the lower end, hold- 





| judge saw the last trunk re-shipped, and just as 
the conductor called “All aboard,” turned to him 


with a cood-by expression on his face. 


“Why—I thought—I mean, we understood— 
that is—I had a notion, you know !—when I seen 


ing the stick upright—when a copious stream of de- 
lightfully cool, sweet water will trickle down your 
throat, a pint of it, perhaps, from a single cutting. 

Tt seems perfectly wholesome and is very satisfying 
to thirst; I have drunk gallons of it. It is much bet- 
ter, to my taste, than the milk of the cocoanut, which 
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the dejuco, or hanging fountain. How often have I 
made a dinner off roasted Joniatos (sweet potatoes), 
dug close by my camp-fire, flavored simply with salt, 
and moistened by two or three draughts from as many 
sticks of bejuco ! 

And strange as it may seem, I could march and en- 
dure the climate better on this humble fare than when 
well-supplied with meat, tea and coffee. Being natur- 
ally a vegetarian, I could live very comfortably and 
healthfully ‘‘on the country,” with the addition of 
jutia broth once or twice a week. Very often have I 
made a breakfast of the juice of the sugar-cane and a 
single hard, dried cake of cassava. 

A Fatal Defect. 

There was always a defect in the discipline of the 
patriot soldiers in the matter of sentinel duty. Our 
Cuban volunteers were never to be trusted in this re- 
spect; nor was I able, with my utmost efforts, to cor- 
rect this abuse in my own company. Neither Diaz, 
veteran soldier as he was, nor Cespedes himself, prop- 
erly insisted on this most important part of a soldier's 
duty. 

Sentinels, if posted at all, commonly fell asleep, and 
were, I used to think, the last persons to wake 
of an alarm. 

Six or seven disastrous surprises by night which oc- 
curred during four years, were all directly traceabie 
either to sleeping sentinels, or to no sentinels. On two 
occasions 1 sent men under arrest to Diaz, for sleep- 





in case 


Ielways found insipid. The negroes call this liana | 


About one o’clock, growing restless, I got up and 
| Went out to look about the mill. Everything was go- 
ing on well. There stood the maestro on his bridge, 
| testing the taps, and now and then crying out to the 
| negroes who were tiring the fornal/as for more heat : 

* Mas candela! mas fuego !” 

Then the doors of the furnaces being opened, the 
flaming light would flash out and the grates rattle 
harshly. Darkness fell as the doors closed, and again 
would be heard the steady clank and rumble of the 
crushing mill, and the hot gurgling inside the seething 
cauldrons of syrup. 

Presently a crackling and rustling in the cane to the 
right attracted my attention; but I thought it was only 
some of the mules, or one of Ramirez’s fellows on 
sentinel duty, and I started to go back to the shed. 
Suddenly there came a rattling volley from all around 
the ingenio—like a thunder-clap at dead of night! 

Three or four balls, evidently aimed at me, whizzed 
by my head; and the volley was followed instantly by 
a tremendous Spanish “viva /”? and the shouts of offi- 
cers ordering a charge! 

In two or three bounds I reached ue shed, where 1 
found my black fellows already on their feet and rush. 
ing inside for their carbines. It was dark; there was 
a wild scramble; and in the midst of it came another 
volley, and the balls zipped through that old shed in 
every direction! 

I knew that there were not less than four or five 
hundred men in the Spanish force—for they never sent 
out a smaller number than that—and that we stood no 





ing on guard-duty; but they were merely reprimanded. 
As reprimanding never yet kept a sleepy soldier awake, 
my action did not effect a reform. Finding that my 
zeal on this point was but coldly appreciated at head- 
quarters, I let the guards sleep, or in cases of unusual 
danger, kept awake myself. 

This laxness, however, was the one defect of these 
poor fellows, counterbalanced by almost infinite pa- 
tience and faithfulness, towards each other and towards 
their officers. My black soldiers had rarely to be cor- 
rected .or breaches of discipline. The devotion of 
these men, and even of the little lads and the women, 
was something wonderful—as I may hope to illustrate 
somewhat by the following tragic episode of that time 
of war and suffering. 


A Tragic Episode, 


Either Cespedes, or Don Jesus Perez, owned an in- 
genio, or sugar-mill, in the valley of a creek among the 
mountains to the north-east of Cambute. No Spanish 
force had thus far penetrated to this remote spot; and 
here for a year or more, all the sugar and molasses for 
the Presidential suite and, in general, for several thou- 
sands of the patriots, was manufactured. 

Not much, if anything, was done in the way of culti- 
vating the cane; but this was not necessary, for cane 
will continue to grow on a plantation, for five or six 
years, from a single planting; and even where, as I 
was assured, there had been no planting, on some of 
the old plantations, for twelve or fifteen years, the 
fields were covered with a rank green growth of cane, 
twisted and matted into an almost impassable thicket. 

Whenever any of the various bands and isolated 
camps of patriots in this eastern department of Cuba 
Libre needed sugar, a party would be made upto go to 
the ingenio nacional (uational sugar-mill) and there 
cut cane and manufacture as much as they wished—the 
only requirement being that they should leave the ma- 
chinery in as good condition as they found it. And al- 
though sugar and molasses were manufactured after a 
rude fashion at many other places, this national mill 
offered the best facility for the business in that section 
of the interior. 

In February, 1872, my company was in attendance at 
the Presidential camp; and sugar becoming very scarce, 
another capitan, named Marroquin Ramirez, and my- 
self were sent, each with a platoon of twelve men and 
a party of twenty convoyeros and fifteen negro labor- 
ers, to the ingenio nacional, to make twenty hogs- 
heads of sugar and syrup. 

We were a day in getting to the plantation, and then 
we set at work to cut and trim cane which was brought 
to the mill on hand-carts. Upon the third day, fires 
were kindled in the old fornadias (furnaces) of the en- 
gine and boiling cauldrons; and the work of crushing 
the cane and boiling the juice to syrup began. 

The most of the negroes were old hands at the busi- 
ness, and we had a white maestro (sugar master) with 
us, to direct the process of refining. I knew little of 
the art, but that was not necessary, as my business 
was merely to keep order, expedite the work and 
guard the laborers. My associate, Capitan Ramirez, a 
pleasant young fellow of good family and delicate 
breeding, was quite deficient in the energy and discre- 
tion requisite to command even a sugar-making expe- 
dition. 

An engine of a hundred horse power drove the 
enormous, fluted iron rollers, three of which, playing 
over each other and worked by heavy gear, constituted 
the apparatus used for crushing the cane-stalks and ex- 
pressing the juice. A long spout moving forward on 
iron trucks after the manner of an endless chain, or 
belt, fed the cane into the crushing-mill. The negroes 
had only to place layers of stalks on this ‘‘feeder,” at 
the rear end of it. 

By the third day the mill was in full blast. There 
was but one circumstance about the work which gave 
me any uneasiness; and that was the column of white 
smoke which rose from the top of the high chimuey. 
I knew that the enemy had vigias on the tops of sev- 
eral mountains, twenty-five or thirty miles to the east- 
ward, toward Santiago; and I felt sure that they could 
see that vapor column through their glasses. Once 
seen it would tell its own story, and, 1 feared, would 
invite attack. 

Yet on many previous occasions, when sugar had 
been boiled there, nothing had come of it. I sent out 
two of my men as scouts, however, with orders to 

watch the old camino (road) leading to Santiago, at a 
point ten miles or more out from the ingenio and re- 


port in haste if they discovered any signs of the Span- | 


ish. These two scouts never came back, and were nev- 
er heard from afterwards. 

Ramirez’s platoon and my own did guard duty on 
alternate nights—such duty as was done; for we ran the 
mill night and day. The fifth night was his turn on 
duty; and my fellows had turned in for a napon a 
heap of bagasse, behind one of the old slave-sheds 
where their arms were stacked, a hundred yards, per- 
haps, outside of the mill. I had spread my own blan- 
ket on the floor inside the shed. 


Such a sight I hope never to see again. Such an ex- 
ample of man’s inhumanity to man I hope never to 
| hear of. 

Searcely had we approached when we saw Cupitan 
Ramirez issue from—apparently out of—the smoking 
ruins. Faint, pale, and covered with white ashes, he 
was so like a spectre that several of us cried out at 
sight of him! | 


| 
| 


But he was not even wounded; and after taking cof- | 
fee, was able to give us a tolerably clear account of 
what had happened. 

When the attack begun, Ramirez, with a number of 
his men and ten ortwelve convoyeros, were in the base. 
ment of the mill, in the rear of the fornallas. There 
they were surrounded and fired upon; but in the con- 
fusion and darkness, Ramirez himself had crept into 
one of the old, unused furnaces (these fornallas are 
in divisions), the brick back of which had partly fal 
lenin. Inside the fornalia he had covered his body 
over with ashes and bagasse; and in this hiding-place 
he lay, while the upper story of the mill burned over 
him. 

Six or eight of the negro convoyeros, some of them 
mere boys, and two soldiers had been taken alive in 
the basement. ‘These unfortunates were brought before 
the Spanish colonel of the battalion and closely ques- 
tioned concerning the affairs of the patriots, particu- 
larly as to where Cespedes, Perer and Diaz then were, 
and concerning the numbers and movements of their 
troops. 
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questions and the savage 
threats of torture and 
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ADVENTURES 


IN TH 
chance in a fight. If any of us escaped, we must break 
through the cordon of men stationed round the mill. 
It was a genuine case of each man for himself; and I 
gave only this order, nota very soldierly one: Come 
out of that shed and follow me. By this time the ene- 
my were upon us and all round us!—firing, shouting 
and dashing at the fugitives with their bayonets, the 
gleam of which we could catch when the shots 
flashed! 

I made a dash for dear life’s sake, out past the 
end of the shed, toward a road which had been cut 
through the cane. I fired my revolver as I ran at what- 
ever I saw in front of me; and crack, crack, went half- 
a-dozen shots apparently within fifty feet of us! 

Ten men started out with me, and six of us got 
through alive—two of them wounded somewhat. Five 
were shot down and bayoneted! 

We ran for a mile, I should think, followed and fired 
after for some distance. I then ordered a halt and 
counted the survivors. Even at that distance the 
sounds which came to us from the ingenio were blood- 
curdling to hear! The Spanish were killing the con- 
voyeros, laborers and Ramirez’s men. 

Any present relief from us was of course out of the 
question; we had but barely escaped with our own lives. 
I at once dispatched two of my strongest men to run to 
Cambute and summon the entire available force there; 
and meantime, with my remaining three men, I deter- 
mined to watch the movements of the Spanish column 
and, if possible, when the patriot relief force came up 
from Cambute, to inflict summary chastisement on the 
invaders. 

In the darkness we reconnoitred the enemy; but the 
rascals were too wary to wait long. In the course of 
two hours they marched away at a rapid rate along the 
old camino, leading back toward Santiago or Cobre. 
We dogged their trail for two leagues, and then went 
back to meet our force from Cambute, which we came 
upon near the ingenio a little after sunrise. Three 
hundred men had mustered on the first alarm, and oth- 
er companies were coming. 

But the Spanish had too great a start to make pur- 
suit of any avail. We marched to the ingenio, which 
had been set on fire and was still burning, and there 
encamped for the day. 

It was a ghastly two hours’ work which those Span- 
ish fiends had wrought there! More than thirty bayo- 
neted men lay scattered about the ruins; and more 
horrible still, there, frightful in the morning sunshine, 


| 


bearing the gory evidences that the merciless wretches 
had used them to crush some of the negroes. In cold 
blood these unfortunate men had been bound, 
tretched on the “feeder” and run under the rollers! 



















stood the massive iron cylinders of the crushing mill, | 


death which accompa- 
nied them. In nota sin- 
gle case—he assured us— 
did one of those poor 
fellows give a scrap of 
information worth any- 
thing tothe enemy. They 
either preserved silence, 
or gave misleading an- 
swers. 

The engine was still 
in motion; and immedi- 
ately Ramirez heard the 
cries and shrieks of the 
sufferers, when — deter- 
mined to extort facts — 
the Spanish officers be- 
gan to put the Cubans 
into the machinery. With 
the malice of fiends in- 
carnate, they thrust them 





E LATE CUBAN WAR. 

in slowly, crushing a hand or a foot ata time, hoping 
that the terror and agony would force them to speak. 
They were an hour at this horrid work! 

With this frightful death before their eyes, and a 
promise of life to those who would reveal secrets, it 
seems almost incredible that none of the victims re- 
vealed anything. But Ramirez declares positively 
that with shut lips, sealed in the sacred cause of Cu- 
ban freedom, they died and gave no sign. 

JUAN ROMERO. 
———————~oe——____ 


MEMORABLE EARTHQUAKES. 

One’s impression of the uncertainty not only of hu- 
man life, but of a// created things, is intensified by dis 
covering that the earth itself is frail, and the very 
ground beneath is untrustworthy. 

The following, from the August number of the Man- 
ufacturer and Builder, was written before the awful 
convulsion in the Island of Java, connected with the 
eruption of Mt. Krakatan, an event which adds to the 
thrilling interest of the record quoted, and qualifies 
somewhat the comparison of facts. The writer, taking 
the Ischia calamity asa text, says that that earthquake, 
though appalling in its suddenness and destructiveness, 
was nevertheless insignificant in comparison with 
numerous disasters of a similar kind that have occurred 
in the past. 

The region of Southern Italy and Sicily has been 
famous in history as the seat of active volcanic and 
earthquake disturbances, and numerous outbreaks and 
convulsions are recorded of these regions within the 
historic period, of vastly greater destructiveness than 
this last one. During the first century of our era an 
earthquake which visited this region is said to have 
destroyed one hundred and twenty thousand lives; and 
in the same century occurred the memorable destruc- 
tion of the cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii, in an 
outbreak of Vesuvius. Probably the most destructive 
of human life was the terrible earthquake of the year 
526, by which Antioch and several other Syrian cities 
were thrown down, and which extended as far as Italy. 
Gibbon, the historian, estimates that in this single dis- 
aster two hundred and fifty thousand human beings 
perished. Sicily was visited by a similar calamity in 
1693, by which sixty thousand lives were lost; and a 
similar visitation, which affected the whole of South- 

ern Italy and Sicily in 1783, cost the lives of at least 

| one hundred thousand. In the terrible earthquake of 
Lisbon, 1765, sixty thousand people perished within 
six minutes. Thousands fled from the tottering walls 
of the city to find refuge upon the great marble quay 
just finished at great cost, when it suddenly sank, en- 
guifing them. 











Ramirez lay hidden so near that he could hear these | 


The southern coast of South America is almost equal- 


| ly remarkable for the frequency and destructiveness of 


its eurthquakes. Lima and its harbor, Callao, were 
destroyed in 1586, and again in 1746, in each of which 
disasters thousands perished. In 1812 occurred the re- 
markable destruction of Caraceas, the capital of Venez- 
uela, in which twelve thousand perished in the ruins. 
In 1859, Quito, in Ecuador, was almost instantly de- 


| Stroyed, with great loss of life; and in the year 1868 


the cities of Arequipa, Ibarra, Ottavalla and Catocachy 
were destroyed, and of Ibarra and Ottavalla it is said 
that not one of their ten thousand inhabitants escaped 
destruction. 

It has been ascertained that, in many cases, these 
convulsions bring about profound alterations of the 
level of land and sea. A large portion of the county of 
New Madrid, in Missouri, which was involved in a 
series of terrestrial disturbances, lasting for several 
years from 1811, was found to have sunk permanently 
a distance of several feet. A contrary effect was pro- 
duced in 1822, on the coast of South America, where, 
after a violent disturbance of this character, the whole 
of the country between the Andes and the Pacitic 
coast was found to have been elevated permanently to 
a height of from two to seven feet. 


+o 
For the Companion. 
THE DELAWARE. 
Upon that bleak December night, 
hen warriors bold and maidens fair 
Met ‘neath the glowing astral’s light 
In old halls on the Delaware, 
The Hessian 
Asif tl 
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And chased the golden hours away, 
With dance and wit and flow of wine. 
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And merry all and gay and bright, 
The warriors brave, the maidens fair, 
When broke a sound upon the night, 
Mysterious, from the Delaware. 


From halls of light and musie gay 
They form upon the frozen field, 
And meet on that December day 
The spirit that can never yield. 
Oh, band of patriots few and bold, 
That mantled crossed to Jersey's shore, 
The night was dark, the night was cold, 
But freedom lay thy barks before, 


No more, when halls are gay and light, 
These warriors brave and maidens fair 

Will dance as on that fateful night, 
When freedom crossed ihe Delaware, 








JAMES JOUNSON, 
——— -- ~@r 


For the Companion, 
GLIMPSES AT LIFE IN PERSIA.—II. 


By the U. 8. Minister at Teheran, 

In my last paper I spoke of the skill displayed by 
the Persians in decoration and architecture. A method 
of decoration in architecture long in use in Persia is 
the employment of glazed tiles and bricks of various 
colors. These are chiefly, however, turquoise blue, 
green, black, white and yellow. 

The combinations obtained with these colors are 
often exceedingly beautiful, and harmonize well with 
the tints of the landscape. 

Much taste is displayed in the city gates of the chief 
cities. Those of Teheran are entirely faced with glazed 
bricks, and take the imagination back to the time of 
Chosroes, twelve hundred years ago. 





Over the gates 
of Hamadan, at Teheran, is a colossal design executed 
with this material. 

It represents Rustém, the great hero of Persian leg- 
end and song, engaged in a fierce encounter. Like all 
oriental pictures, the design is grotesque and yet ex- 
ceedingly spirited. 

The legends Qf Persia are still as alive in the memory 
of the people as the legends of King Arthur were 
among the English at the time of the Norman Con- 
quest. The Shab Namch is the Persian Iliad. 

It is the chronicle of the kings of Persia written in 
immortal verse by Firdousi eight hundred years ago. 
The humblest peasants are famiiiar with passages 
from this epic and also with the love poems of Hatiz, 
or the serious didactic verses and tales of Saadi. 





The household servants sing passages from the Per- 
sian poets at their work, the workmen on the scaffold 
of a house cheer their labor by song, and quote to you 
proverbs from Saadi, and like the gondoliers of Ven- 
ice who sing verses from Tasso, the soldiers on a 
march shout or repeat strophes from Firdousi. 

Fine voices have there Persians. They may be 
heard singing with bell-like sonorousness as they 
drive their donkeys on the roads or toil in the fields. i 

Bricklayers sing to those below, in musical tone, 
“O son of my uncle, will you throw me a brick?” or 
“O brother, come to our help, for the house cries 
for more bricks!” 

But in no way is one more vividly impressed by the 
grandeur of the human voice or the power of which it 
is capable, than when he hears the muezzin calling the 
faithful to prayer at evening. 

In Turkey the mosques have minarets or lofty pin- 
nacled towers attached to them, with one or more gal- 
leries, from which the muezzin sends forth his sacred 
summons five times daily. 

But minarets aie much ‘ess used in Persia than in 
Turkey, nor is the duty of announcing the hour of 
prayer deputed only to the priesthood. 

The Persian muezzins are also not limited to the 
brief but oft-repeated summons of the Turkish muez- 
zin, “God is God; there is but one God, and Moham- 
med is His prophet; come to prayer!” 

But the Persian often indulges in long and magnifi- 
cent exhort: 
for re indulging in the 
luxury of vocal music, after a fashion more in conso- 
nance with the passionate character of the Persian than 
of the more phlegmatic Osmanlee. 
| I never shall forget the musical intonation, the as- 

tonishing vocal power, of the muezzins, when I was 
| staying as a guest at the palace of the governor of 
Resht. 

One, a man of mature years, began his song from the 
roof of an adjoining bath. As his voice died away, a 
youth on the balcony of the palace responded with a 
yet longer and louder strain. 

To him the first replied, and the youth repeated his 
| strain with the finest, clearest and loudest intonation 
| that I ever yet heard from human throat in the open 
| air. 






ions, in which he seems to find vent at 


once gious emotion and for 





| 


It was rapture to listen to him; and the wild fervor 
of his strains indicated that he also was inspired by the 
fervid enthusiasm of an Orpheus as he poured out his 
song on the air of evening. 
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This daily invocation would continue for fifteen 
minutes, and when it ceased something seemed 
taken away from the delight of existence. It is 


curious that in their other music the Persians 

have made little advance on the primitive methods 

and instruments in use two thousand years ago. 
There are European instructors at Teheran who 





GLIMPSES AT LIFE 


train the military bands; but they have 
made but little impression on the people. 

Much taste in the management of 
plaster-of-paris or stucco. ‘The gardens are often 
beautified with dainty pavilions, and their houses 
with porticos finished off with this material. 
Rough, unhewn pillars, consisting of the scarcely 
trimmed and probably crooked trunks or branches 
of a poplar, are erected. 

Then the plasterer takes them in hand, covers 
them with plaster, and without the aid of plumb- 
line or rule, moulds them into graceful forms, sur- 
mounted by ingenious and original capitals. The 
Persians employ the simplest of tools, but they 
are born artists. 
in the city are generally quadran- 
gular, built around one or two or more inner 
courts. but all open 
directly on the courts, which often have fountains 
and beds of flowers and shrubbery in the centre. 
Usually the entrance is low and quite insignifi- 
cant, and gives no idea of the character of the 
mansion within. 

Thus even the streets, excepting where 
there are shops, present a nearly uniform appear- 
ance of dead wall on either hand. The newer 
streets of Teheran are, however, quite broad, and 
an attempt is made to relieve the monotony by 
string-courses, friezes or niches in the blank walls, 
as well as by rows of trees. 


as yet 


is shown 


The houses 


No windows face the street, 


best 


The picturesque groups one meets at every turn 
also give life to the streets. The shops are always 
entirely open to the street, and the buyer stands 
without to examine the wares. Life in Persia is 
practically out of doors. Unlike some cities of 
the East, Teheran is wholly oriental in its aspect. 

In a city of over one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand souls, there are only two hundred and fifty 
foreigners, including the members of the various 
legations. In the other Persian cities of size the 
number of Europeans would scarcely average over 
eight or ten. 

Among the objects which especially attract at- 
tention ina Persian city, is the dark-blue mantle 
and black or white veil, uniformly worn by Per- 
sian women when abroad. 

When at work in the fields or at their daily avo- 
cations the peasant women sometimes show disre- 
gard of this embarrassing costume; but never 
the face or form of woman seen in the streets of 
city or town except thus disguised. 


is 


Another peculiarity is the black sheepskin cap 
worn by all except the priesthood, the soldiers and 
the descendants of the prophet. 
white turban ; 


The first wear a 
the second class are marked by a 
shako, and the third wear a green turban. 

All others wear in all seasons a cap of curly 
black lambs’ which within my recollection 
was tall and conical, but it generally a 
truncated The great heat of the burning 
sun in summer naturally 


wool, 
is now 
cone, 
affects the eyes of those 
wearing a brimless head-gear of this sort. But the 
Koran or Scriptures of the Persians forbid a true 
believer to wear a brim to his head-dress. 

The difficulty is partially overcome by attach- 
ing to the capa shade such as we use for weak 
This the wearer can shift from side to side, 
according to the direction of the sun. Every Per- 
sian of these shades his bosom 
ready for use. 


eyes. 


carries one in 








Naturally the business of green | and the people with a sense of security. 


shades is more flourishing in Persia than any- 
where else. 

Another peculiar and frequent object that one 
sees in Persia is the sauton, or religious beggar, 
also called a fakir. The impression one gets on 
seeing these wild-eyed and filthy beings, is that 
instead of cleanliness being next to godliness, it is 


quite the reverse, 
and that rags and 
nudity are greatly 
to be admired in a 
saint. 

These pious men- 
dicants have no af- 
finity with water, 
their hair is worn 
in long tangled 
masses over eyes 
that suggest insanity, and their curses for the un- 
charitable wayfarer are both loud and deep, and 
quite unfit for translation. 

Not a few of them acquire a competence from 
the benevolence of the devout. 

S. G. W. BEensJAMIN. 


~~ 
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THE TRUE FRIEND. 
The _— friend is not he who holds up Flattery’s mir- 


IN PERSIA. 





Inw vine h the face to thy conceit most pleasing hoy ers; 
But he who kindly shows thee all thy vices, Sirrah! 
And helps thee mend them ere an enemy discovers. 
Oriental, translated by W. R. Alger. 
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“CHINESE” GORDON. 

The adventurous exploits and brilliant success 
of the English general, Charles Gordon, often 
called “Chinese Gordon,” have recently riveted 
upon him the attention of the world. The whole 
life of this man has been a thrilling romance of 
real life. He is a rare combination of skill, tact, 
persistency, resolution, courage and personal force ; 
and he has made his own opportunities. He must 
be acknowledged, as a recent writer characterizes 
him to be, “one of the greatest men of any time.” 

The most memorable achievement of his life 
thus far, and that which gave him his nickname, 
was the crushing of the Taiping rebellion in China 
in 1862-65. The story of his exploits is like a 
chapter out of a wonder-book. With an army of 
a few thousand Chinese volunteers, he besieged 
and took city after city and fort after fort, and 
finally dealt the rebellion its death-blow in the 
-apture of Soochow. 

In that long contest, the history of which is of 
absorbing interest, he encountered difficulties from 
the lawlessness of his soldiers, the treachery of 
some officers and the intrigues of others, and the 
suspicion and avarice of the Government whose 
enemies he was fighting. But he persisted, and 
his triumph was complete. 

Since that most remarkable achievement he has 
heen the hero of.only less thrilling adventures in 
Abyssinia and on the Nile. His recent career 
in the Soudan,—his perilous journey from Cairo 
to Khartoum, his dealings with the fierce tribes of 
the desert, his single-handed restoration of order 
and security in the threatened towns of the Upper 
Nile,—may make this last chapter in his history 
the most striking and successful of all. 

When the False Prophet threatened to overrun 
the country of the Soudan, to capture its chief 
stronghold and to massacre its people, Gen. Gor- 
don was suddenly sent thither to save the place 
and to protect the thousands of lives menaced by 
the Mussulman fanatic. 

He set out promptly, with no array of military 
force and no threats of military vengeance. The 
only arms he carried with him were a large sum 





news that he had reached there spread far and | 
wide, and carried fear to the hearts of the Arab 
rebels, and rejoicing among the Egyptian garri- 
sons. 

Gen. Gordon, indeed, was well known in the 
vast region of the Soudan. Some years ago, he 
ruled the country for three years as its Governor- 
General; and the vigor, wisdom and courage of 
his rule were never forgotten by the native tribes. 
So when, this time, he returned, he knew just how | 
to conciliate them, what inducements to offer, and 
what sort of language to hold, in order to achieve 
his end. 

His success shows the great power and force of 
a strong character. No hero ever braved more 
formidable perils than did he, when, without es- 
cort, he exposed his life to all the possible dangers 
of that wild and dreary land. No man ever set 
forth on a mission more difficult and doubtful. 
He accomplished in the Soudan, in a few weeks, 
what no army, however strong and disciplined, | 
could ever have done. | 

For he conquered the Arabs by infinite skill 
and tact; by a subtle power of understanding and 
treating with them; and by a keen insight into 
their weaknesses. He overcame their ill-will as 
well as their military prowess; and this could 
only have been done by remarkable qualities of 
mind and heart. 

It would be hard to find in history many in- 
stances in which one solitary man, provided only 
with weapons which he found in the armory of his 
own brain, has accomplished so much and so 
quickly. 

The fact that this last great act, romantic and 
dramatic as it is, is but one and perhaps not the 
most brilliant of a series, is proof of a greatness 
and versatility in dealing with men of which there 
are few examples in history. 
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For the Companion, 


ASSOCIATION. 
That which brings to me the garden 
Vhere the rose and lily grow, 
Shall be fair to me forever, 
Though itself no beauty know. 
IpA A. ATILBORN. 
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LEGAL TENDER NOTES. 


The Supreme Court of the United States has de- 
cided that Congress has the right, in time of peace, 
as well as under the pressure of war, to raise 
money by an issue of notes, and to make those 
notes lawful money and a legal tender for the 
payment of all debts. The history of the issue of 
paper money by the Government of the United 
States is extremely interesting to students of con- 
stitutional development, but it can be told here in 
only the briefest way. 

No power is given by the Constitution to Con- 
gress “to emit bills of credit,” and a clause au- 
thorizing it to do so was struck out by the conven- 
tion which made the Constitution in 1787. 
several occasions before the great Civil War, 
Treasury Notes were issued. They were much 
like our present greenbacks in form, but they were 
not made a legal tender. 

They passed as money to those who were willing 
to receive them, but no man could oblige another 
to accept them in payment of a debt. The Su- 
preme Court was never called upon, we believe, to 
decide whether or not such notes were constitu- 
tional. 

When the war of 1861 began, the Government 
made an issue of such notes. But at the begin- 
ning of 1862 all the banks of the country suspend- 
ed specie payments, and the Government was 
forced to do the same thing. In that emergency it 
was proposed, and Congress passed a law, to issue 
notes which should be lawful money and “a legal 
tender for the payment of all debts, public and 
private, except duties on imports and interest on 
the public debt.” 

The right of Congress to make the Government 
promises to pay, a legal tender, was warmly de- 


But on 








nied by many of the public men of that time, in- | 


cluding some men who were most zealous for the 
active prosecution of the war. But it was only in 
1869, four years after the war closed, that the Su- 
preme Court decided, by a bare majority of the 
justices, that so far as the act made greenbacks a 
legal tender for debts contracted before the law 
was passed, it was not constitutional. 

In 1871, the Court having been somewhat 
changed meantime, and the question having been 
reopened, the former decision was reversed. The 
act was pronounced constitutional, and applicable 
to all debts, whether contracted before or after the 
passage of the act. But the decision was based on 
the fact that the legal tender law was an appropri- 
ate measure for raising money to carry on a neces- 
sary war. 

One point remained. Could Congress lawfully 
authorize the issue of legal tender notes in time of 
peace, after the necessity for raising money by 
loan had passed? The Supreme Court now an- 
swers, yes. The power of Congress to do so is un- 





of money and his own sturdy courage, self-confi- | 
dence and knowledge how to deal with the bar- | 
barous denizens of the deserts. Attended by only | 
two or three companions, he worked his way on | 
camels across the vast Nubian desert, a distance | 
of two hundred and fifty miles, in the midst of 
hostile tribes, beneath scorching heat and over | 
vast arid wastes of burning sands. 

Then he sailed up the Nile from Berber to} 
Khartoum, where he at once inspired the garrison | 





| limited, and the exercise of the power rests wholly 


The very | 





within its own discretion. 

If the decision had been the other way, green- | 
backs might have continued to circulate, and they | 
would have been as valuable as they are now, be- | 
cause they are redeemable in coin. But no man | 
would have been forced to take them. As it is, | 
the decision makes no present practical difference | 
in the situation. It does, however, remove all re- 
strictions upon the issue of paper money by the 
Government, 


Heretofore it has been believed that if Congress 
were to follow the advice of the Greenback party 
and make a large new issue of paper money, the 
Supreme Court would pronounce the act unconsti- 
tutional. That can no longer be expected. Wise 
or unwise, “‘greenbackism” is constitutional. 

This decision, however, has a deeper signifi- 
cance and far greater importance than is involved 
in its actual effect upon the currency. It asserts 
the sovereignty of the national government in a 
very striking manner. Congress may issue paper 
money in any amount, it may debase the coinage, 
—as, for example, by putting only one-half as 
much gold or silver bullion into a dollar as there 
is now,—or it may create “fiat” money,—print: 
“This is one dollar,” on a piece of paper, and com- 
pel creditors to receive it for a dollar. 

This is a power which absolute monarchs pos- 
sess, and they have no power which can be, and in 
time past has been, used with greater effect for the 
benefit of the sovereign, and to the oppression and 
loss of individual citizens. We may be sure that 
a patriotic Congress will never exercise this right 
to inflict a wrong upon the people or upon any 
part of the people. But the Supreme Court, never- 
theless, makes the Government of the United 
States sovereign and supreme in a way which the 
framers of the Constitution could never have fore- 
seen. 

—<~@-—_—___—— 
SUDDEN RICHES, 

Sudden riches try men’s souls as much as does sud- 
den disaster. In either case the artificial character in 
which the victim of prosperity or adversity has been 
wrapped, drops off and the real man is apt to show 
himself. 

A Kansas newspaper lately gave a ludicrous account 
of the manner in which some of the lucky miners of 
Colorado behaved when the dazzling shower of gold 
first fell upon them. 

In the first years of Leadville, diamonds were re- 
garded ‘‘as a ticket into good society.””. Many a miner 
on striking the silver ore rushed to Denver to invest in 
a diamond stud, when he had nothing to wear it in but 
a greasy flannel shirt. 

Governor Tabor’s partner, a German, finding him- 
self suddenly in possession of half a million, bought a 
huge, ugly, red house, two miles from any settlement. 

Thither he retired with his wife and his money (for he 
was afraid of banks and all investments), locked and 
barricaded himself in for two years, and only went out 
to buy food and tobacco. His wife cooked,—and he ate 
and smoked. 

The delirium of sudden success drove many a sober 
man into wild intoxication. A sad instance of this was 
a young scholarly New Englander, a college graduate, 
who worked hard and never was known through all 
his days of bitter want to touch liquor. 

One day he sold a claim for ten thousand dollars, 
and frantic with surprise and joy, he started with three 
friends on a triumphal tour to Chicago, drinking and 
gambling all the way. He is now a miserable sot, beg- 
ging a few pennies to buy a drink. 

Some of these nouveaux riches rushed to the nearest 
town, bought a dress-suit and “entered society,” to the 
delight of the laughter-loving young people. 

A certain bonanza king was admiring some pictures, 
when a young lady remarked that her sister “had a 
penchant for water-colors.” 

“Kin she git it for that?” he exclaimed. “Why, my 
dad’s pension was for the leg he lost at Shiloh!” 

Sudden good fortune affected many of the slaves in 
the South in the same way. After emancipation many 
a poor black woman in rags would save all the money 
she could make to buy a sleazy silk dress, to be “jes 
like ole missis.”’ 

Increasing knowledge must teach the bonanza kings 
that refinement and civilization are not made up of 
fine clothes, a quantity of food and liquor, and dia- 
monds, 

Yet how many of us who laugh at them have not yet 
learned that lesson? 

——_———_——~<+oo>—__—_ 
JACK-KNIFE ART. 

A chubby little fellow about seven years old was 
telling his comrades what toys he had. He mentioned 
a humming-top, a policeman’s whistle, two games of 
sliced animals, a ball, a knife, a sled and several oth- 
ers. 

“Which do you like best?”’ asked a gentleman stand- 
ing near. 

Ile plunged his hand into one of ‘his trowsers’ pock- 
ets, and holding aloft the worst-looking jack-knife ever 
picked up in an old wood-shed, cried out with enthu- 
siasm,— 

“This!” 

The wretched old thing had not one whole blade, 
and its back was much weakened through the loss of a 
rivet. But it was the boy’s darling treasure. His over- 
anxious mother had feared to provide him with a knife, 
being perfectly sure that if he should have one, he would 
come to her dripping with gore, some of his fingers 
gone, and the doctor five miles away. Of course, he 
would be in danger of bleeding to death. 

“No, Johnny, ask me for anything but a knife. I 
cannot, will not, must not, give you one until you are 
a great deal older.” 

But this battered old hulk of a knife the boy had 
found, and by using all that eloquence which boys 
have at command when they are pleading with their 
mothers, he had prevailed upon her to let him keep it. 
It was worth to him all the rest of his possessions, for 
he was one of those boys who have a natural dexter- 
ity in the use of tools. We all love to do the things 
which we have a natural aptitude for doing. 

What wonderful things some boys will do and make, 
whose whole chest of tools consists of a knife, some 
pieces of glass, and a little half-used sand-paper! 
What boats, what traps, what wooden chains, what 
bird-cages, what tops, what jack-straws, what kites, 
what fire-engines! . 

It is not every boy who can execute these marvels. 
There are boys who, if allowed to use a knife with any 
edge at all, 7cou/d soon be running to their anxious 
mothers with blood streaming from a gash. 

But in every school of thirty or forty boys there are 
a few who can learn to cuta watch-chain out of astick, 


| and several who can make a rabbit and a squirrel, 
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A teacher in one of the public schools of << tute | 
N. Y., who is of the opinion that boys and girls ought 
to learn how to use their hands as well as their heads, 
has been setting his pupils at work, out of school, with 
their knives and needles. The boys have brought in | 
for his inspection some very nice things indeed, small 
tables or stands, made of dry-goods boxes and sup- 
ported by elegant legs that once were broomsticks, the 


whole stained black to look like ebony; brackets, 
boxes, paper-knives, match-safes_ and many other ob- 
jects. 

The 


girls have not been left out of this pleasant | 
game. They have made travelling-bags, school-bags, | 
_ cushions, mats, and all that variety of elegant utilities 
which ladies make for fairs. } 

A room in the school-building has been set apart for 
the exhibition of the articles made by the pupils, and | 
there is to be a sale of them soon, the proceeds of 
which will be expended in the increase of the school- 
library, or any other improvement which may be pre- 
ferred. 

So far the experiment appears to be highly success- | 
ful, and adds one more proof to the many before re- 
corded, that head and hand can profitably and agreea- | 
bly codperate in education. 


| 
reins | 
OSCAR WILDE’S MOTHER. | 
Clever man as Oscar Wilde certainly is, he has had | 
the art to get himself laughed at to an extent that 
would startle, if not subdue, a man less bold. It has 
not greatly troubled Aim, and he tells his innocent little 
tales about himself, and puts himself at the mercy of 
contemporary wits, with as placid and self-approving 
a sinile as ever. 

But there is one side of him which the public does 
not know, and that is the kindly, dutiful, domestic 
side; for better son and brother than Oscar Wilde it | 
would be hard to find. 


His mother, Lady Wilde, is a woman of strong mind 
and a warm heart; but she is far more eccentric than | 
Oscar himself. She is full of enthusiasm, and her | 
mind is so fresh, she forgets that her life’s spring is 
over, and wears at ‘sixty the colors and the fashions of 
sixteen. She looks, sometimes, very much as if one of 
Madame Tussaud’s wax - works, suddenly endowed 
with a voice and a smile and a touch of Irish blarney, | 
had gone forth to make a visit. 

She wears the spotted white muslin of the debutante, 
with pink feathers or roses, and a white lace veil, and | 
she amuses with her aspect as much as she entertains | 
with her tongue. 


And beside her, on these occasions, | 
you will see Oscar, unconscious, apparently, that there 
is anything about her other than her wit to provoke a 
smile, and devoting himself to her with the most re- 
spectful and assiduous tenderness. An American 
friend who had just formed Lady Wilde’s acquaintance, 
made some comment to Oscar on his mother’s kindness 
of heart. 

“You may well say that,’ was the answer. “No 
one knows her so well as I do, and I give you my word 
that from my earliest recollection I have never heard 
her say an unkind thing of any human creature. She 
is incapable of harshness or injustice. No one is ever 
condemned in her presence but she finds something to 
offer in his defence—no one assailed without her com- 
ing to the rescue. In all my life, I have never heard 
from her one harsh judgment, one uncharitable word; | 
and it’s not every one who could say that of a witty | 
and clever mother.” 

“Happy the son who can,” was the answer; and 
must it not also be true that the son of such a mother 
has something in him that will survive his follies, and 
outlive his absurdities? . 


— te 


ADVICE TO YOUNG AUTHORS, 

Anthony Trollope tells in his recently published Au- 
tobiography how perplexed he always was when a 
young author applied to him for advice. 

What advice could he give? So many aspirants show | 
promise and fail—so many more show no promise in | 
the beginning and yet succeed eventually,—that he 
was always fearful lest he might discourage some one 
who had the elements of success in him, or hold out 
false hopes to some one doomed to failure. 

Upon one thing, however, this kindly-hearted man 
was very positive, and that was the folly any beginner 
would show in attempting to earn a living by litera- 
ture. 

“I know how utterly I should have failed myself 
had not my bread been earned elsewhere while I was | 
making my efforts,” he has written. ‘During ten years 
of work, which I commenced with some aid, from the 
fact that others of my family were in the same profes- 
sion, I did not earn enough to buy me the pens, ink 
and paper which I was using; and then when, with all 
my experience in my art, I began again as from a new 
springing-point, I should have failed again unless again 
I could have given years to the task. Of course, there 
have been many who have done better than I—many | 
whose powers have been infinitely greater. But then, 
too, I have seen the failure of many who were great- 
er.” 

Take a stool in an office,a place behind a counter, | 
or occupy yourself in some workshop, he would say 
to the young aspirant, and then, in such leisure hours | 
as may belong to you, persevere in your literary ef- 
forts. 

“Should you fail, then your failure will not be fatal; 
and what better could you have done with the leisure | 
hours had you not so failed? Such double toil, you | 
will say, is severe. Yes; but if you want this thing, | 
you must submit to severe toil.’”’ 

This is sound advice, and the reader should remem- 
ber that even under the conditions of success the liter- 
ary career is hard, exacting and seldom lucrative. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 

“Do you believe in corporal punishment?” asked a | 
visitor in a large grammar school out West. 

“That depends,” replied the lady-teacher, with a pe- 
culiar look, ‘‘on the size of the boy. 
than I am, I try moral suasion.” 

‘What if the moral suasion doesn’t persuade?” 

“In that case, I have a method which never fails.” 

“What is that?” 

“T hand the ferule to the refractory pupil and com- | 
pel him to give me as.many “me with it as he thinks | 
his own punishment deserves.’ 

‘How many times have you done that?” 


| 


If he is bigger | 


| was one moment when the 


| business, and, their errand accomplished, they were 


} and said,— 


| traditional flower, “blush unseen, 
| ués of the court house. One of the sharpest raps which 


“Only twice within six years. So I think the system | 
a good one.” 

“Yes, I should think it 
away, thoughtful. 

The idea is by no means new. Every boy and girl 
who has read Miss Alcott’s “Little Men” will remem. 
ber the case of Father Baer and Emil. It must be said, 
however, that such a system of punishment might 
safely be followed by a lady-teacher, when the result 


was,” and the visitor went 


| would not always be as pleasant if a gentleman should 


adopt it. 





_ 
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THE SCARE-CROW POET. 
One of the most amusing of the anecdotes illustra- 
tive of absent-mindedness is that told of Prof. Wilkie, 
of St. Andrew’s University, Scotland. 
The professor, whose mind was more intent upon 
problems in natural philosophy than upon the events 


| of the town, met, on a certain occasion, one of his for 
| mer pupils. 


“IT was sorry, my dear boy,” he said, 
have had the fever in your family. 
your brother who died of it?” 

“3¢ was I, sir,” 


“to hear you 
Was it you or 


replied the young rogue, enjoying 
| this exhibition of the professor’s failing. 

“Ah! dear me, I thought Very sorry for it! 
very sorry for it!” and he resumed his walk. 

The professor was a tarmer’s son, 


so! 





y 


and when a mere 
boy began the writing of an epic poem, under circum. 
stances the most unfavorable to the visits of the muse. 
There were a number of pigeon-houses in Edinburgh, 
near which his father’s farm was situated. The pig- 
eons annoyed the farmer, and to save hig wheat he 
planted young Wilkie in the field, to serve as a seare- 
crow. | 

While guarding the wheat, he conceived the idea of 
writing a poem descriptive of the descendants of those 
warriors who had been slain at the first siege of Troy. 
He carried his Homer into the field, together with a 
table, a pen and ink and a great rusty gun. 

He would compose two or three lines, write them 
down, and then, seeing a flock of pigeons settled in 
the field, rise up and fire at them. Dropping the seare- 
crow, he would return to the table, resume his pen and 
add another line or two, till a fresh invasion called him 
off. = 

iii: sisi | 
THE TABLES TURNED. 

Wendell Phillips had one eminent quality of the or- 
ator: he was never flustered. During the delivery of 
his first public speech at Faneuil Hall in 1837, there 
whole 





audience, friends 


| and foes, turned against him, and there was a univer. 


sal roar of dissent. 

It was when he said that the cause for which Wash- 
ington fought was far beneath that for Mr. 
Lovejoy, the abolitionist, died. 
by no means disconcerted. No opposition ever dis- 
concerted him. He waited for a lull in the storm, and 
then resumed his address thus: 

“One word, gentlemen. 


which 


As much as thought is bet- 


The young orator was | 


yer than money, so much is the cause for which Love- | 


joy died nobler than a mere question of taxes. 
Otis thundered in this hall 
touch his pocket. 


James 
when the King did but 


Imagine, if you can, his indignant | 


eloquence, had England offered to put a gag upon his | 


lips.” 

This happy turn brought the assembly over to his 
side again, and the hall resounded with applause. 
There was no more opposition, and he concluded his 
speech in triumph. 

———— 
AN ASSTHETICAL TENSE. 

We have heard of the gentleman who in questioning 
a school asked about the kingdoms to which different 
objects belonged. 


“Now, this knife-blade—to what kingdom does that 
belong?” he asked of a little girl. 

“Mineral, sir.” 

And this table?” 

“Vegetable kingdom, sir.” 

“And now what kingdom do I belong to?” he said, 
expecting, of course, that she would say “Animal.” 

“God's kingdom, sir,”’ replied the child. 

There was a lesson in the answer. But all mistakes 
of this kind are not as sublimely suggestive. For ex- 
ample: 

A child in a grammar class was asked,— 

“How many tenses are there?” 

“Seven.” 

“Seven?” 

“Yes, ma’ am there’s the present, the perfect and 
the imperfect.” 

“Yes; that makes three.” 

“And the pluperfect, the first future, and the second 
future.” 

“Yes; that’s six.” 

“Oh, and then there’s the new tense that’s talked 
about now so much.” 

“What's that?” 

“Why, the intense!” 

———_~+or--_—_—_ 
A SHARP REBUKE, 

A writer in the Independent tells the following an- 
ecdote illustrative of the sharp retorts which the old- 
fashioned ministers sometimes dealt in, when the occa- 
sion demanded plain-speaking : 

Father Lyon, pastor of the church at Grand Isle, 
was reputed to be a man of considerable means, and 
close-fisted withal. Rev. Mr. Dorman, of Swanton, 
accompanied by a younger brother in the ministry, one 
morning called on Father Lyon on some ecclesiastical 





invited to dinner. 

When seated at the table, Father Lyon looked around 

“We don’t seem to have anything to-day but roast 
potatoes; but I suppose that is as good as we deserve.” 

Mr. Dorman shook his head and said, “It is better 
than we deserve at the hand of the Lord; but it isn’t 
so good as we deserve at your hand, Father Lyon.” 

LAWYERS’ WIT. 

“T am not only witty in myself,” said Falstaff, ‘but 
the cause that wit is in other men.” Not afew law- 
yers may properly apply the Fat Knight’s remark to 
themselves. But usually lawyers’ witticisms, like that 
” save to the habit- 





meandering prolixity ever received is forgotten by the 
writer who tells the anecdote: 

Once upon a time, a Providence lawyer, whose pro- 
lixity was prodigious, while airing his astronomical 
knowledge before a jury, said, in a drawling tone,— 





“We are informed—gentlemen of the jury—that | 
there are—planets so far distant from the earth—that 
though their light has been travelling—ever since the | 
| creation—it has not yet reached us.’ 

“Probably will, Brother C—,” meenengtet the un- 
known wit, “before you get through.” 


JUDGE FLANDERS, OF NEW YORK. 


The Hon, Joseph R. Flanders enjoys the eminent dis- 


tinction of being one of the most prominent lawyers in | 


New York. Born and brought up in Malone, Franklin 
County, on the edge of the Adirondack region, he early 
devoted himself to the practice of law, and took an ac- 
tive part in the polities of the State. He was for years 
Judge in Franklin County; and he served with distin- 
guished ability several terms in the Legislature of 
New York. He was for a long time in partnership, in 
the practice of law, with the Hon, W. A. Wheeler, who 
was Vice-President of the United States during the 
Presidency of Mr. Hayes. Judge Flanders was a mem- 
ber of the famous committee appointed about thirty 
years ago to revise the Constitution of the State of New 
York. He always has been a sianch and fearless advo- 
eate of temperance reform, and of purity in political 
affairs. During the controversy which led to the war, 
1€ Was Conspicuous for his consistent and forcible advo- 
cacy of “State Rights,” always taking the ground of the 
statesman and jurist, and not affliating with the dema- 





| gogxues or noisy political charlatans on either side, 


In his present appearance Judge Flanders’ counte- 
nanee gives no indication of the remarkable physical ex- 
perience through which he has passed. No one would 
suppose, from seeing him busily at work in his law 
office, a cheerful, hearty and well preserved elderly gen- 
tleman, that he was for many years a great sufferer, and 


that his emancipation from slavery to severe disease | 


was a matter of only recent date, 
i him a few days ag 
Yemple Court,” 


But even so itis. Vis- 
© in his wellappointed law offices 
which is one of the new twelve-story 
office buildings of the Metropolis, we found him disposed 
to ens 
complete 








restoration to health, The information which 
he communicated in regard to this extraordinary case 
was substantially as follows: 

“For many years I suffered from weak digestion and 
the dyspepsia consequent upon it. My health was not 
at any time since Twas twenty-one years of age, vigor- 
ous; although by persistence and close application I have 
been able in most of the years to perform a large amount 
of work in my profession. adually I declined into a 
state of physical and nervous prostration, in which 
work became almost an impossivility. In 1879 [ was all 
run down in strength and spirits. Energy and ambi- 
tion had entirely departed, That summer I went to Sar- 
atoga, and took a variety of the waters, under the direc- 
tion of one of the resident physicians. But instead of 








| reeciving any benetit I grew weaker and more miserable 
all the time T was there. 


“In September I returned to New York in a very re- 
duced state. Twas incapable of work, and hardly able 
to leave the house, Soon after my return I suffered a 
Violent chill, which prostrated me to the last degree, 
But under medical treatment T gradually rallied, so that 
in the course of the winter and spring T managed to do 
alittle work at my office in my profession, During this 
time, however, LT was subject to frequent fits of prostra- 
tion, which kept me for days and weeks at a time in the 
house, 

“So T kept on until the summer of 1882. I tried a variety 
of medicaments which kind friends recommended, and 
was under the eare of several physicians from time to 
time. In the latter part of the summer I went to Thou- 
sand [slinds, where I staid several weeks with friends. 
But I found the atmosphere did not agree with me. Soon 
I had a chill; not a severe one, yet in my state it added 
to my weakness and general discomfort. Several days 
after this I had another chill, which totally prostrated 
mec, 

“As soon after this as T was able to travel, I went to 
Malone, my old Franklin County home, intending to 
stay for a while among relations and friends, and to con- 
sult my old family physician. But I found that he was 
away in the White Mountains with Vice-President 
Wheeler, my old friend and former law partner. They 
did not return to Malone until three days before f left 
there. Of course I consulted the physician. He neither 
said nor did much for me. [came away feeling that the 
battle of life was nearly ended, The next time I saw 
Mr. Wheeler in New York, he told me that the doctor 
had said to him that he never expected again to see me 
alive. When Larrived at home in September, it was in 
astate of such exhaustion that I was unable to leave 
home except on bright and sunshiny days; and then only 
to walk slowly a block or two. 

“Meanwhile my son, who had been in Massachusetts, 
made the acquaintance of a country postmaster in that 
State, an elderly gentleman, whose prostration seemed 
to have been as great as my own, or nearly so. This gen- 
tleman had been taking the Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment, and had received from it the most surprising ad- 
vantage. My son wrote frequently, and urged that I 
should try this treatment. But I had lost all faith in 
remedies, I had tried many things, and had no energy 
to try any more. But in September my son came to 
New York, and persuaded me to visit Dr. Turner, who 
is in charge of Dr. Starkey & Palen’s office in New York 
for the Compound Oxygen Treatment. My going there 
was not because I had any faith in this treatment, but to 
gratify my son’s kind importunity. When Dr. Turner 
examined my case, he thought I was so far gone that he 
hardly dared to express the faintest hope. 

“On the seventh of October I commenced taking the 
Treatment, To my great surprise I began to feel better 
within a week, Ina month, I improved so greatly that 
I was able to come to my office and do some legal work, 
I then came to the office regularly, except in bad weath- 
er. On the nineteenth of December a law matter came 
into my hands. It was a complicated case, promising to 
give much trouble, and to require very close attention, 
I had no ambition to take it, for I had no confidence in 
my ability to attend to it. Lconsented, however, to ad- 
vise concerning it, and to do a little work. One compli- 
eation after another arose. I kept working at it all win- 
ter and into the spring. For three months this case re- 
quired as continuous thought and labor as Ihad ever be- 
stowed on any ease in all my legal experience. Yet un- 
der the constant pressure and anxiety I grew stronger, 
taking Compound Oxygen all the time, In the Spring, 
to my astonishment, and that of my friends, I was as fit 
as ever for hard work and close application, 

“My present health is such that Lean without hardship 
or undue exertion attend to the business of my profes- 
sion, as of old. Tam regularly at my office in all kinds of 
weather, except the exceedingly stormy, and even then 
itis seldom that Iam housed. My digestion is good, my 
sleep is as natural and easy as it ever was, and my appe- 
tite is as hearty as I could desire. 

“A remarkable feature of my case is the hopelessness 
with which Dr, Starkey viewed it at the outset. It was 
not brought to his personal attention until after, in Dr. 
Turner's care, I had begun the treatment. Then my son 
wrote to him setting forth my condition, and asking him 
to interest himself individually in endeavors for my 
benefit. Dr. Starkey replied that he had carefully ex- 
amined the case, as set before him; and that there was 
evidently nothing that could be done. He saw no possi- 
ble chance of my being made better, and doubted if I 
could even be made more comfortable. ‘I am very sorry,’ 


| he wrote, ‘to give such a hopeless prognosis, but con- 


scientiously I can give no other” What would Dr. 
Starkey have said, had he then been assured that in less 
than a year from the time of his writing I should be 
thoroughly restored to as good health as ever I had, and 


ein conversation regarding his illness and his | 


that I should be able to attend regularly to the arduous 
duties of my profession ? 

“Do I still continue to take the Treatment? 
regularly, for my system isin such condition that I do 
not need it. Once ina while, if IT happen to take cold, I 
resort to the Treatment for a few days 
certain and beneficial effect. 

“My confidence in the restorative power of Compound 


No; not 


and always with 





Oxygen is complete; as also it is in the ability and in- 
tegrity of Drs. Starkey & Palen, and of Dr. Turner, 
who is in charge of their New York Depository: others 


wise I should not allow my name to be used in this con- 
nection, I have thus freely made mention of the history 
of my case as a duty Lowe of rendering possible service 
to some who may be as greatl 
peration as I was.” 

From the above it would seem that even the most de- 
spondent invalids, and those whose condition has been 
supposed to be beyond remedy, may take cour and 
be of good cheer. For the most ample details in regard 
to Compound Oxygen, reference should be made to the 
pamphlet issued by Drs, Starkey & Palen. 1109 and TIL 
Girard Street, Philadelphia. On application by mail, this 
pamphlet will be sent to any address. {Ade. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


156 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
AGENTS WANTED. — Competent, reliable men in 
localities where not now represented, Liberal arrar 
ments will be made with persons who can seeure busi- 
ness and who can furnish satisfactory references, 


Bigelow Carpet Co. 


Original Power-Loom Manufacturers of 


WILTON and BRUSSELS 


CARPETS. 


The Carpets made by this Company have received the 
highest: ward wherever exhibited including Gold Medals 
at the Paris Exposition, IS7s8, and at the Centennial, ISi6, 


¥ in need of physical recu- 























Their deserved reputation for excellence et fabric, 
| richness and durability of color, novelty and beauty of 
ign, has led to trequent: infringements, 










and interior 
ts have often been palmed off in their stead. kor 
rotection of the public the Conmipany whats ade pted 

le-mark the word “BIGELOW ,” which will 
yen (at every repeat of the pattern) in while eap= 
itals into the back of the fabric. 

Customers will therefore have merely to examine 
back of a carpet, to be certain that they are 
genuine Bigelow, Wiltons, ar Body Brussels. 
These Goods can _be obtained from 

class dealers, 





the 
xetling the 


all first- 

















“Mamma says we must use Sayers ¢ rystal Blue if we 
want dolly’s clothes to look nice. 


Used by first-class laundries and most families in New 
“the br and the West beeause it never spots the clothes, 
he brilliant azurine tint unequalled, 
It gives a clear tint to Laces, Linens, Cottons, and spe- 
cial bright, clear tint to old or yellowed cloth. 


Call for SAWYER’S Red Top Box. 
TAKE NO OTHER. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1878. 


BAKER'S 


, VANILLA CHOCOLATE 


Like all our chocolates, is prepared 
with the greatest care, and consists 
of a superior quality of cocoa and 
sugar, flavored pure vanilla 
bean. Served as a drink or eaten 








with 


dry as confectionery, it is a delicious 
article, and is highly recommended 
hy tourists. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO. 
Dorchest er, ,iass. 


~DIAMOND DYES 


Are the Best Dyes Ever Made. 
DRESSES SOATs. SCARFS, HOODS, YARN, 
STOCKINGS, CARPET RAGS, RIBBONS, FEATH- 
ERS, or any fabric or fancy article easily and perfectly 


colore “di to any shade. 
AND DURABLE COLORS. | 


32 FAST 
EACH PACKAGE WILL COLOR | to 
Ask forthe DIAMOND DYES hand ike no other, 
None can compare with them for Brilliancy, Durabili- 
ty, Simplicity and Economy. Sold by all druggists and 
merchants, or send us ten cents and any color wanted 
sent postpa aid. 27 a — s and a book of direc- 
tions sent for a 2-cent s 
WELLS & RICHARDSON Co., Burlington,Vt, 


Cold Paint. Silver Paint. 
Bronze Paint. = Artist’s Black. 
For guiding Fancy Baskets. wes % P — Chandeliers, 
and for all kinds of ornamer rk. al to any of 
the high-priced kinds and only 10 cents a package at the 
druggists or postpald from 
WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt, 


Richmond Oil Stoves 
The Wonder of 
the Age! 

COMFORT ! 
ECONOMY ! 
UTILITY ! 


Adapted to same use as 
any Cooking Stove or 
Range. 














Agents wanted in ev- 
ery town. Send for de- 
scriptive Catalogue, 


THE RICHMOND STOVE CO., Norwich, Ct, 
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For the Con.panion, 


NAMING OF THE GASPEREAU. 
(About 73.) 
When the rainbow tints of autumn 
Deck the ancient hills 
And the dreamy river saunters 
Past the lazy tills, 
Let us seck the murmuring forest, 
Where the pines and hemlocks grow, 
And a thousand fringéd shadows 
KF: 


THE 





ul upon the Gaspereau,. 
Ww he A the old 


Ac eis um farmers, 





Hts and cattle 
fair Grand Pt 


On the 
Wandering through the ancient forest, 


Claude, Réné and Theriot 
Ina vale of ma‘echless beauty, 
Found the River Gaspereau, 


Found the lithe and dark-skinned Miemac 
In his bireh canoe 
Paddling down his * 
o the Basin blue, 
Little dreaming of the presence | 
Of the Indian's pale = fac 
Singing unmelodious boat-songs 
On the winding Gaspereau. 


*Magapskegechk” 








*Mid the brushwood and the rushes 
And the trembling ferns, 

Where the river sighing, singing, 
Speeds with many turns 

Through the gateways of the mountain 
Toward the sunny plain below; 

Paused they often, lost in rapture, > 
By the sun-kissed Gaspereau. 





These were days of dre am and legend, ¢ 
Continents were ne 
And the br Acadian peasants 
Had their romance too, 
From their roaming in the forest, 
Claude, Réné and Theriot 
Brought their comrades rapt descriptions, 
Of the vale of Gaspereau, 








Then around the hemlock fire, 
n the cabin rude, 
With their stock of cheese and brown-bread, 
And their ale, home-brewe 
Gathered all the Nor Wan pei 
In the hemlock fire’s glow 
And they named the new- found river 
Gaspére-water—Gaspéreau, 





ants, 





Gaspere was a friend and comrade, 
Who had joined their band, 

With an eager heart and buoyant, 
For the Acadian land; 

But, ere half the voyage was over, 
He, the bravest of the brave, 

He, the truest heart among them, 
Rested in a watery grave, 








There was mourning in the vessel, 
ian wept, 





rilous abuse. He was denounced as having per- 
petrated “an infamous act;” one “stamped with 
avarice and corruption.” Men called him the 
“arch traitor,” who had “sold himself to Great 
Britain,” and burnt a copy of the treaty before 
the door of his New York residence. 


criticisms. 
the treaty, he waited for time and “the sober,sec- 
ond thought of the people” to vindicate his action. 
The vindication was ample. 

In his old age, he gave to the villagers of Bed- 
ford, where he had his summer home, another il- 
lustration of firmness, and taught them that a 
man might be just and yet benevolent. 

A poor but obstinate blacksmith had built his 
shop and house so far on the highway as serious- 
ly to interfere with public travel. To all remon- 
strance the man answered,— 

“Where my shop stands, there it shall stand.” 

Mr. Jay prosecuted the obstinate fellow and se- 
cured his punishment and the removal of the 
building. Then he deeded to him two acres of 
ground from his own farm, in order that the 
man’s poverty might not tempt him again to en- 
croach upon a public road. 

Just before he died, he requested his son and 
daughter to see to it that his funeral should be 
plain. “By doing so,” he added, “there will be a 
saving of about two hundred dollars, which I 
wish you to give to some poor widow whom you 
may consider worthy. 1 wish you to getthe sil- 
ver and count it now.” 

His request was obeyed. After the plain funer- 
al of the man who had been Chief-Justice of the 
United States, Governor of New York and Minis- 
ter to England, a poor widow in the neighborhood 
was requested to call at the Jay mansion to hear 
“some pleasant news.” She called and received 
the money. 

It is not strange that the villagers spoke of him 
as “the good old Governor.” 

———___—~~+er——__—_—__— 


HOW CONTRACTS ARE MADE. 

To make an agreement binding, one party must 
make an offer, and the other accept it. It takes two to 
make a bargain. The parties must be of the same 
mind at the same time. A man asks a dealer what the 
price of an article is; the dealer answers, giving the 
the buyer says he will take it. There is no con- 
tract here unless the dealer then agrees to sell it. When 


price ; 





















































































own strangely weary, 
ties crept. 
There was wailing in the vessel, 
As, with tre onbling g voice and slow, 
Pére Felician read the death-prayers 
Ere the loved form sank below, 
Dreary seemed the voyage thereafter 
On the eruel sea, 
THI they reached the 
Of fair Acadie. 
Never rose their songs at evening, 
For the fame of hope burned low; 
So they named the smiling river, 
With fond memory, Gaspeéreau, 


miling meadows 





Thenee in summer, 
In the tields we 

And the busy looms were g 
Silent, one by one, 

Many a lover in the moonlight, 
Speakine tender words and low, 
Sought the path aeross the meadow 

To the quict Gaspereau, 





when the plowing 





rowing 


When the re came some loss or sorrow 
7 * little hands: 
, led, or the dykes broke 

n land, 

and mother, 





Acadia 
a ‘tired wile 
her spirit dark with woe, 
Found release from her forebudings 
by the peaceful Gaspereau, 


Vanished are the Acadian peasants, 
Sweet Evangeline, 
Gabriel, Benediet and Basil; 
And no sadder scene 
Ever gave itself to story, 
Than that scene of wreck and woe, 
When the English ships weighed anchor 
In the mouth of Gaspereau. 





Still it hows among the meadows, 
Singing as of yore 
To the ferns and tr: tiling mosses 


On the winding shore 
To the pines that dip their branches 

In the erystal wave below, 

And the erimson leaves of autumn 

Falling in the Gaspereau. 

ARTHUR WENTWORTH EATON. 
+e _ 
For the Companion, 
A TRUE MAN. 

Prominent among those men of the Revolution 
who were as good as they great was John 
Jay. Asa statesman, he showed ability, firmness, 
patriotism and integrity. As a Christian, he was 
an example of faith, hope and charity. 

‘Two his manly virtues were decision and 
firmness. When he had decided that it was right 
to walk in a certain path, he walked in it till the 
end, no matter who or what might oppose his way. 
An illustration of these characteristics occurred 
during his Senior year at Columbia College. 

One morning, some of the students began to 
show their indignation at the bad fare by break- 
the table. The noise brought Dr. 
Cooper—the arbitrary President—into the hall be- 
fore the culprits could escape. Ordering the young 
men to form themselves ina line, he asked two 
questions of each: 

“Did you break the te able ? i. 

“Do you Know who did ? 

Every student answered emphatically, 
until Jay was addressed. 
answered, “‘No;” to the second, “Yes, sir.” 

“Who was it?” asked the President. 

“I would not like to tell you, sir,” replied Jay, 
courteously. 

The youth, whose firmness being thus tried, 
came out with no loss of character, was the one, 
when he became a man, to negotiate the most un- 


were 


of 


ing college 


“No,” 
To the first question he 


popular and the most advantageous treaty ever 
arranged between Great Britain and the United 
States. 

Partisanship assailed the negotiator with scur- 

















aman makes an offer and another accepts it, the second 
must let the first know that he accepts it. If a man 
agrees to guarantee that another will pay for what he 
purchases, those who trust the party on the faith of 
the guaranty must notify the person who made it, or 
he will not be bound. 

Again, if one offers to pay one hundred dollars for a 
horse, the seller to accept within twenty-four hours, 
the proposer is not bound unless the other does accept 
within that time. More than this, one who makes an 
offer can withdraw it at any time before it is accepted. 

If an offer is made and no time is stated for the buy- 
er to decide whether or not to make the bargain, the 
buyer must decide within a reasonable time. The 
length of time that is reasonable differs according to 
the commodity that is bargained for. Railway and 
mining shares, for example, must be bought quickly or 
not at all, for the law will not permit a buyer to wait 
until the price of goods is sure to have changed, be- 
fore deciding. With other things that have a steady | 
value, a longer time for reflection is permitted. 

The offer must be accepted as it is made. If a seller 
offers ten barrels of flour at six dollars a barrel, he is 
not bound to sell five barrels at that rate. When land 
is offered for sale and the buyer offers to take it if the 
title proves to be good, the buyer has not made a con- 
tract that will bind the seller. 

A contract that is made in sport, or as a mere matter 
of form, is not binding. 

If a man makes a promissory note while showing an- 
other how well he can write, the note is not binding | 
upon him, unless it has been sold to some person who 
knew nothing about it aud paid for it. 

A man who is embarrassed in business gives a bill 
of sale of his property to a friend, so as to cheat his 
creditors. No contract exists and the creditors can 
hold the property. But the person in whose favor the 
bill of sale is made out can hold the goods against the 
fraudulent debtor. 

Another case of this kind is often seen in newspaper 
articles. We read that a lady and gentleman go through 
the marriage ceremony at a public entertainment to 
amuse their friends, and afterwards find that they 
really married. This is not true. 





it is made and intended seriously, not in sport. 


compulsion. 
heac 
for a sum of money, the note thus obtained is worth- 
| less. 


refuses to give it up until a note is given for board due. 


The landlord cannot enforce the payment of a note so 


| given. 
False statements made by either part 
contract worthless. If a person buys 


Ya 
twenty-three acres. 
a 
RETRIBUTION, 





of crime. 


Platte River. 


| the scene of his bloody deed. 


h 


Brady was a tra 
were descending t 


hunted for buffalo. 


| On their return they found Brady lying in a pool of 


blood—killed, so the companion asserted, by the acci- 
dental discharge of his own pistol. 


doubted the story, as Brady and the man had fre- 


— quarrelled, but the bare possibility of its being 


rue, saved him from a summary death. 

The company went on in their boat, until the shal- 
lowness of the river forced them to abandon naviga- 
tion and make their way on foot to the nearest settle 
ment, two hundred miles distant. 


Provisions ran short and each one, looking out for 


himself, hurried on in his own way. The murderer 
being a poor walker, was soon left behind. 


His eomrades arrived at a Pawnee village, ‘fron 


Jay made no public answer to these fanatical | 
Satisfied of the substantial value of | 


are 
The marriage con- 
tract is no more binding than any other contract unless 


The contract must be made freely and not under 
If a robber holds a pistol at a traveller’s 
and threatens to shoot him unless he gives a note 


| Again, a landlord takes a boarder’s wedding suit 
| from him on the day the latter is to be married, and 


will make a 
nd, the seller 
saying that there are twenty-five acres in the plot, the 
buyer may refuse to accept it, if there are in fact only 


The traveller crossing the Western plains frequently 
camps near some place associated with a thrilling story 
One such place is Brady’s Island, a heavily- 
wooded islet, around which flows the waters of the 
The story illustrates the vengeance 
which often overtakes the murderer, when fleeing from 


per, and he and several companions 
e river in a boat loaded with furs. 
One day they camped on the island and Brady and a 
companion were left alone, while the other trappers 


The trappers 


| of the American Fur Company, were passing the vil- 
lage, the head chief requested them to visit a whit« 
| man, who was dying in the chief’s lodge. They went 
and found the murderer nigh unto death. His story 
was briefly told. 

The night after his companions had left him, he at- 
| tempted to kindle a fire by discharging a pistol into 
| dry twigs and grass. An accident caused the ball to 

strike his thigh-bone and shatter it. 

He dressed the wound, as well as he could, fixed a 
piece of red flannel to an upright sti:k to attract atten- 
tion, and then crawled to the river’s bank. There he 
remained six days and nights, wasting away from pain 
and hunger. 

Early on the morning of the seventh day the .wo 
Pawnecs found him. They gave him meat, dreseed 
his wound and on a rude litter covered with a buffalo 
robe, they bore him to the chief’s lodge. 

When ‘the trappers visited him mortification had 
nigh exhausted his -vitality. Before he died he con- 

fessed that he had murdered Brady. 





For the Companion. 

THE CROCUS. | 
| We see thy sweet face, when, within the valleys, 
Loud roar the swollen rills, | 


While yet the storm-wind om ‘inously dallies 
Around the snow-crowned hills. 


F’en as a bright-winged fairy thou upspringest 
,. arth, 





amas pleasure una loyed thou bringest 
ww ith thine auspicious birth. 


Thou markest the return of te and satyr 
That dance down ferny de 

Whose nimble footsteps we 

Among the wild harebells. 








— ’ faintly patter | 


Thou art as welcome as a maiden, bearing 
Some cool, delicious balms 
To one who long through waste lands hath been far- 
ing, 
In search of sheltering palins. 


Few are the hearts, be they = 4 peas or lowly, 
Beneath heaven's azure 
That -_ not touched with on € cmotion holy, 
t sight, dear flower, of the 


Cc cae SCOLLARD. 


<-> 
> 


AN INSOLENT, BLUNDERING JUDGE, 

It is expedient for those ‘clothed with a brief au- 
thority” to be careful and courteous in its exercise. 
Some persons invested with power think that inso- 
lence is smartness. Such persons, sooner or later, learn 
their error. 





One evening, in the summer of 1742, a gentleman 
disembarked from a barge at Paris, whither he, witha 
large quantity of baggage, had been brought from 
Fontainebleau. He engaged a drayman to convey his 
baggage to a certain place, and then left the guai on 
foot. 

The drayman omitted taking one article,—a large 
box, whose shape attracted the attention of a custom- 
house officer. Thiuking its contents might be contra- 
band, he ordered it to be opened. To his astonishment 
he found therein the body of a woman, wrapped from 
head to foot in linen bandages, whose discolored coun- 
tenance indicated that she had died from violence. 

The officer at once summoned a commissary of the 
police and asurgeon. Barely looking at the ‘tremains,” 
they also decided that a murder had been committed. 
A report to this effect being made at the police office, 
the body was removed to the morgue. 

On the following morning, as the gentleman returned 
to the boat for his missing box, he was rudely seized 
and hurried before the police magistrate. 

“We've got you, haven’t we?” asked that oflicer, 
tauntingly, as the gentleman was brought in. ‘“Per- 
haps you thought to escape, but I assure you that 
neither my officers nor myself can be found napping 
when justice demands that we be alert.’ 

I] should like to know what all this means,”’ 
gentleman. 

“Your pretence of ignorance will not save you from 
the punishment due for your crime.” 

“My crime?” 

“Yes,—the murder you committed, or to which you 
were an accessory.”’ 

“Murder! What makes you think I have been con- 
| cerned in such a crime?” 

“Did you not bring with you to this city a box con- 
taining ihe corpse of a woman?” 


said the 


| 
| 
| 
“1 did 
**How old was she?” 
“Not far from twenty-five, I think,” smiling. 
‘Where was her home?” 
“In Egypt.” 
“Make a note of these answers,” said the magistrate 
o the clerk. Then turning to the gentleman he asked, 
| Ww hen did her death occur?” 
“About three thousand years ago.” 
“No levity,” remarked “his honor,” sternly. 
“There is no levity in my statement. 1 must say 
| you are the most stupid judge I ever saw. 
} you and your officers been the veriest ignoramuses, 
you would have known the ‘body’ is a mummy,” con- 
temptuously. 

“A mummy! 
trate. 

“Yes; from Cairo, whence I have just returned.’ 

“And who are you?” 

“Count Dumont, President ofthe Royal Society of 
Antiquities and member of the Academy of Inserip- 
tions.” 

“My lord, I implore your forgiveness for the annoy- 
ance | have caused you,” said the judge in the most 
abject humiliation. 


“Who placed the body in the box?” 
1.’ 





> 


repeated the dumbfounded magis- 


~or 

A LITERARY “WILKINS MICAWBER.”’ 

Sir Richard Steele, essayist, soldier, member of Par- 
liament, incumbent of several crown offices and Addi- 
son’s friend, was the “‘Wilkins Micawber” 
litterateurs. Continually in debt, owing to his extrava- 
gant style of living and rash speculations, he was yet 
always “jolly” and always, like Dickens’s amiable 
character of fiction, expecting something ‘to turn up.” 


with live fish. There would be “‘a fortune in it,” quoth 
Dick to his wife, whose fortune he had wasted. ‘You 
will be better provided for than any lady in the land.” 
But the “fortune” never turned ‘up — either the fish 
would not live in dirty London, or its citizens had _ be- 
come so habituated to stale fish that they didn’t care to 
pay an extra price for Dick’s fresh ones. Anyhow, | 
the lady was “better provided for,” seeing that she 
died soon after the piscine failure. 

This was not Sir Richard’s only speculation, for fail- 
ure in one seemed to whet his appetite for another. 
He was ahead of his generation in thinking the public 
needed a public hall, wherein they might hear the ora- 
tions and lectures of great scholars. Such a hall could 
not fail of paying a good profit on the investment. 

Dick set workmen preparing it. But, as usual, he 
was short of money, and the men grumbled because 
their wages were not forthcoming. One day, Sir Rich- 
ard visited the hall to see how the work progressed. 
Anxious to try whether a speaker could be easily | 
heard, he ordered the carpenter to mount the rostrum | 
and speak anything that came in his mind. The man 
obeyed the order to the letter. 

“Why, then, Sir Richard,” said the fellow, 
- | cannot get one penny of money. 
you mean to pay us?” 

“Very well! very well!” said the good-natured wit, 
| amused at that novel w ay of dunning him; “pray 
come down. I have /eard quite enough. I cannot 
but own that you Speak distinctly, though I don’t ad- 


Pray, sir, when do 





a | 


which they sent two Indiana to bring him in, while | mire your subject.” 


they continued on their journey. 


Several days after, as a party, engaged in the service | vaded by constables, his furniture sold off, and him- | 


Though Steele was haunted by duns, his house in- 


| and at last returned with 
| was paid for. 


| pluck to be a first-class dandy. 


Had not | 





self locked up in the debtor’s prison, his extravagance 
remained unchecked, his hopefulness undisturbed and 
his temper unrutiied. He was the same jolly, pleasure- 
loving Dick Steele as he was when, a charity scholar 
at the Charter House, he borrowed money from all his 
comrades who had money to lend, and ran into debt 
with the tart-woman, the pie-man and the lollipop- 
vender. 

Some of his tricks to escape the duns that beset him 
were as amusing as skilful. Early one morning, he 
drove with the poet Savage, who was a literary hack 
and had been invited to meet Steele on business of im- 
portance, to a petty tavern. Retiring to a private room, 
Sir Richard informed the poet that he was to write at 
his (Steele’s) dictation a political pamphlet. 

Savage wrote till dinner was put on the 
was a mean one, and the poet asked fora bottle of 
wine. It was reluctantly ordered. After dinner they 
finished the pamphlet, and then Savage was told that 
he must go out and sell the manuscript, for that he 
(Steele) had not a penny to pay the tavern bill. 

Savage went up and down among the Looksellcrs, 
two guineas. The dinner 
Then Sir Richard informed his amanu- 
ensis that he had only retired to the tavern to avoid his 
creditors, and written the pamphlet to pay the day’s 
expenses. 

Strange as it may seem to those who do not divorce 
religion from morality, this man Steele, who seemed 
to say, “‘the world’s mine oyster, which I. . . will 
open,” professed and called himself a Christian. He 
even wrote the “Christian Hero,” which was esteemed 
for its piety and lofty morality. 

But preaching is not practice. And Thackeray sets 
forth Steele’s character when, in “Henry Esmond,” he 
makes him say,— 

**¢°Tis not the dying for a faith that’s so hard, Master 
Harry,—every man of every nation has done that,— 
*tis the living = to it that is difficult, as I know to my 
cost,’ he added, with a sigh. ‘And, ah!’ he added, 
‘my poor lad, I am not strong enough to convince thee 
by my life,—though to die for my religion would give 
me the greatest of joys 


table. It 


~~ 
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THE DANDY’S WASTE OF LIFE. 

An observing man is not unfrequently surprised to 
see the amount of brains and courage which a dandy 
allows to run to waste. For it requires both wit and 
Beau Brummel, the 
famous London dandy, not only quarrelled with but 
“cut” George IV., a social eccentricity in which few 
Englishmen would have dared to indulge. The offi. 
cers of the Horse Guards, the regiment located in Lon- 
don for service in state ceremonials, have always en- 
joyed a reputation for dandyism. Yet Wellington said 
of them, ‘*The dandies fought well at Waterloo.” 


Thirty or forty years ago there flourished in New 
York City a young man of no mean ability. He was 
known as Dandy Marx. In dressing he surpassed all 
the beaux of the day. Every fashionable tailor in the 
city was anxious to “dress” Marx. he would say, 
“This is one of W *s coats,” or “*“B—— made those 
trousers,”’ that was enough. Neither of them cared 
whether Dandy ever paid his tailor’s bill or not. 

Dandy originated the waxed moustache, and, for a 
year or two, was the only one who wore it in the city. 
He was a first-rate horseman and took it in his head to 
get up a Hussar company, to be composed of the rich- 
est young men in the city. The uniform was “gorge- 
ous” in scarlet and gold. 

The idea took, and Dandy showed that he had the 
stuff which would have made him a man, if it had been 
judiciously used. He went to Canada, where there 
was an English regiment of Hussi For several 
months he mixed with Her Majesty’s officers and stud- 
ied the details of uniform and drill. Then he returned 
to New York and organized his company. It was a 
great success. 

One night Dandy showed his pluck. He belonged, 
as did many fashionable young men in those days, to a 
hose company. Shortly after he joined, Dandy was 
entertaining his friends at a saloon. An alarm of fire 
was suddenly given. He was dressed in the extreme 
of fashion, with patent leathers and kid gloves, and a 
heavy rain had just ceased falling. But Dandy started 
for the hose house, and meeting the carriage, accou- 
tred as he was, laid hold of the ropes. 

It was a false alarm, gotten up to try Dandy’s pluck 
asa fireman. The truck was purposely taken through 
every mud-puddle, down to the lowest part of the city. 
Dandy spoiled his boots, split his gloves, and ruined 
his clothes, but he never flinched from tugging at the 
ropes. 

Many an old merchant who had known his father, 
one of the honored merchants of the city, shook his 
head as he said, “Pity that young man wasn't poor! 
He has the stuff and ambition to make a first-rate man. 

3ut his father left him too much money, and thus 
ruined him.’ 

Our late war found many such dandies doing nothing 
for themselves or their country, except to demoralize 
both. It caught them in its whirl of patriotism; woke 
them to the consciousness that they could do rome- 
thing more than dress, and sent them into the army. 
Some of them came out men—made such by living and 
enduring and sacrificing for a noble purpose. 
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WHY HE WORE A NEW HAT. 

Lord Morpeth, who made such a pleasant impres- 
sion upon American society, some thirty years ago, 
was a thorough-bred gentleman. While he was Secre- 
tary for Ireland, his courtesy did much to moderate 
the excitement incident to Irish politics. 

Among the Irish members of Parliament was a 
wealthy man who was singularly negligent in his dress. 
His clothes were old in style, and he wore a “shocking 





of English | 


He concocted a grand scheme for supplying London | 


“here | 
we have been working for you these six months, and | 


bad hat.” Knowing that the member was a frequent 
at the secretary’s office, anda great admirer of 
Lord Morpeth, some wag undertook to make his lord- 
ship, without intending to do so, change the man’s 
style of hat. 

One morning the member called at the Trish office, 
and after the usual courtesies, said, “I am come to 
thank your lordship; I am greatly obliged to your 
lordship 

“Oh- h: h!”’ said Lord Morpeth, not recollecting what 
he was thanked for, but supposing that it was for at- 
| tending to some recommendation of the member's. 

“T shall always be happy to be of any service in my 
power.” 

; “I am much obliged to your lordship; I did not mis- 
| take your motive for a moment; and Penal alw ays be 
| obliged to your lordship for such communications.’ 

The mystified secretary could only bow and express 
his desire always to give similar satisfaction. 

“I’m quite sure of it,’’ continued the Irishman, “and 
Iam, I beg again to say, greatly obliged to your lord- 
ship; and here, my lord, is—my hat.” 

“Your hat, sir! 

“Yes, my lord. 


| caller 





I hope your lordship approves of 
it.’ 
“Oh-h-h! Certainly, sir, it is a very nice hat indeed 
—very—but"’— 
“T am glad your lordship likes it. I assure you that 
I took great pains to get one which you would consid- 
er unobjectionable, and to prove w hat a value I place 
upon your advice. 
| “My advice, sir! 
ing the mana a ic, “my advice! 
“Yes, my lord, according to your own note here.” 
And to Lord Morpeth’s amazement he was handed a 
note purporting to be written by himself and addressed 
to the Irish member of Parliament. In the kindest 
manner it represented that such was the writer’s solic- 
itude for the proper public estimation of the Irish M. P., 
that he was induced to step beyond the limits not only 
| of his office, but of the privileges of ordinary acquain- 
tance, to suggest that his hat was not exactly what a 
gentleman of his position and wealth ought to wear. 


” exclaimed Lord Morpeth, think- 
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For the Companion. 


THE FIRST LETTER. 


“Did you ever get a letter? 
J did the other day. 
It was in a real envelope, 
And it came a long, long way. 
‘A stamp was in the corner 
And some printing, when it came, 
And the one that wrote the letter 
Had put ‘Miss’ before my name. 





“Then there came a lot more writin’, 
I forget now what it read, 
But it told the office-people 


“Johnny seems a great deal older, and like a 
big man to me, now he’s got his scroll-saw.” 

She might well admire him, for he presently cut 
out arms, back, and seat, for a little toy sofa, and 
glued it together for her. 

But now he wanted wood, holly, walnut, white- 
wood, basswood, an eighth of an inch, a sixteenth 
of an inch, a quarter of an inch in thickness, and 
made in sheets on purpose for scroll-saws. He 
studied his patterns over and over, he could do 
such beautiful things if he only had wood. He 
was shy about asking for it, for he wanted two 
dollars’ worth right off. 

But mamma only smiled; this want she had 
foreseen, and she went with Johnny from one store 
to another in search of wood. They had to go 
away down Fulton Street before they found the 
proper kind. 

Then Johnny wanted a sheet of tracing-paper, 
and a little invention which was shown him for 


“Oh dear!” said Nannie one day soon after, 
“my Dame Crump book has all fallen to pieces, 
and part of the reading is lost. Now I don’t care 
for it any more!” 

“Will you give me the pictures ?” asked Johnny. 

Nannie thought a minute. She was just going 
to play with her paper-dolls, and they seemed 
nicer than pictures. 

“Yes, you may have them,” she decided. 

“Thank you!” said Johnny; and he picked out 
the prettiest one and pasted it on a sheet of white- 
wood of the same size. As soon as it was dry he 
took it to the scroll-saw, and sawed it all up with 
irregular, curving lines, so that it fell into more 
than twenty pieces. 

“There, mamma!” he exclaimed, “isn’t that 
just as good a dissected picture as they sellin the 
toy-shops ?” 

Mamma said she thought it was, and offered to 

















pay him thirty cents apiece for three similar ones, | he ?” 


It was wet weather, but she did not mind that. 
She put on her rubbers and took an umbyella and 
started out, with the precious palettes done up in 
a paper inside her waterproof-pocket. 

In half an hour she came back. 

“Did they buy them?” asked Johnny, anxious- 
ve 


_ 


Nannie was almost breathless with excitement. 

“T went there,” she said, “and I asked the wom- 
an behind the counter if she wanted to buy pal- 
ettes for four cents apiece. But she didn’t; she said 
she didn’t want any such things at all. But a pret- 
ty lady was in there, and she looked and said she 
wanted them; it would save her going down town 
to buy them. 
cents !” 

The children were both radiant over this suc- 


And she paid me seventy-five 


' cess, and Nannie said,— 


“Johnny ts getting rich now, mamma, isn’t 


Mamma thought the eager, rosy face of the 
little palette-pedler had something to do with 


the sale; 





Where I lived, my mamma said. 


“Don’t you s’pose those letter- 
persons, 
If they hadn’t just been told, 
Would have thought ’twas for a 


but she said it 
was encouraging, and now if 
Johnny would make some 


larger palettes and some pan- 
els, too, with as nice a finish 
as he could put on, maybe he 





lady 
Who was awful, awful old? 








“For it looked real big and 
heavy, 

The outside was stuck with 
glue, 


So they couldn’t know I'm little, 


J don’t think they could. Do 
you?”” J. M. L. 
———$_$=$¢ > p>_—____——_ 


For the Companion. 


JOHNNY’S SCROLL- 
SAW. 





could sell them at the rooms 
near by where there were class- 
es in oil-painting. 

In a few days more Nan- 
nie’s birthday came, and she 








Johnny wanted a scroll-saw 
very much. As often as a 
fresh advertisement of the 
Prize Holly or the Demas 
came out, he fairly learned it 
by heart, and impressed upon 
allthe family how many things 
were given extra. 

He hinted unmistakably 
that he would like a scroll- 
saw in advance for a birthday- 
present, and said out and out 
that instead of some pleasures 
he had been promised he 
should have ‘some time,” he 
would rather have the scroll- 
saw now and clear the score. 
He said he could make beau- 
tiful things for all the family 
with it, and also for sale, by 
which he could earn a great 
deal of money. 

When mamma _ lamented 
that she could not afford to 
buy certain new books, he 
said, in kind tones, ““When I 
get my scroll-saw, mamma, 
you shall have them.” 

When reminded that he 
needed a new overcoat he re- 
plied, with a manly air,— 

“When I get my scroll-saw, 
I can buy one for myself.” 

His little sister Nannie 
quickly caught up the strain, 
and with mischief sparkling 
in her eyes, would say to 
people,— 

“We are going to have a 
piano and a big new house, 
when Johnny gets his scroll- 
saw! Weare going to Europe, 
and have ice-cream every 
day, when Johnny gets his 
scroll-saw! Papa won’t have 
to go down to his office any 
more, when Johnny gets his 
scroll-saw !” 

At last one day he did get 
it. An expressman drove up 
to the door, and handed in a 
box surprisingly small for the amount contained. 

Johnny whistled cheerfully as he ran for the 
hammer, not nearly so dismayed as his mother 
was, to find that the machine was all in parts 
which must be put together. 

He studied the directions, picked out each part 
readily, set them together quicker than you would 
suppose a little boy possibly could, and with grimy 
fingers placed a screw here, turned a nut there, 
and in an hour’s time had his scroll-saw complete 
in a corner, and himself sitting before it, working 
the treadle. Papa was truly surprised when he 
came home, to find that Johnny had set the saw 
together himself. 

But Johnny had no wood, so he ran out to the 
grocery and begged some empty cigar - boxes, 
to practise on. Then began straight lines and 
curved lines, and the snapping of tiny saws. 
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He broke a good many of those tiny little 
saw-blades while learning. And once he got al 
hard blow on his forehead, because he was bend- | 
ing too closely over the tilting-table when a blade 
broke. But he was learning all the time. 

Nannie watched him with great admiration, 


and | 
whispered confidentially to mamma,— 
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blowing away the saw-dust from his work. Also 
a dozen new saw-blades, because so many of his 
had snapped. 

“Seems to me, we’re getting poorer instead of 
richer, now Johnny’s got his scroll-saw,” said lit- 
tle Nan, critically. 

But his first work appeased her. It was a tiny 
holly-wood corner-bracket for her doll’s house. 
Then he made a pair of black-walnut rests for the 
carving knife and fork, to surprise papa at dinner, 
and a very pretty match-safe for the bedroom. 

“TI love my holly scroll-saw, mamma!” he said, 
with a bright face. 

The next thing he made was a little work-basket 
of white holly, almost as dainty as frogt-work. It 
had eight sides, tied together with bows of narrow 
pink ribbon. This was to be a surprise for Nannie 
when her birthday came, and he had to work at it 
very cautiously, hiding the pieces whenever she 
ran into the room. 

When it was done, he put it in the china-closet, 
up on the pile of soup plates, so that she should 
not find it. 


which she would then send as presents to some 
little nieces. 

“I will put them in pretty pasteboard boxes,” 
she said, ‘and they will do just as well as the 
ones that cost seventy-five cents in the stores.” 

Johnny felt that business was brightening. He 
had three or four old books himself, with just such 
gayly-painted, full-page pictures; and if he eould 
get four pictures from each book, and sell them 
for thirty cents apiece, why, that would bring him 
almost five dollars ! 

So he whistled cheerfully, and meanwhile sawed 
up his odd bits of walnut and holly into little pal- 
ettes, such as ladies use to paint pretty things on 
for souvenirs. Mamma lent him the pattern, and 
he sawed out fifteen of them and smoothed the 
edges with sand-paper. 

“Nannie,” he said, “if you will go down to the 
‘five-cent store’ and sell these palettes for four cents 
apiece, you may have ten cents of the money.” 

Nannie was unusually gracious. She jumped 
up and said, eagerly, — 

“Yes, I'll go if you want me to, Johnny.” 























was delighted with the dis- 
sected Dame Crump picture, 
and in eestasies 

lovely work-basket. 


over the 

Johnny 
was so pleased with her pleas- 
ure that he did not notice she 
was not so surprised as she 
ought to be. 

But in a twilight talk that 
evening with mamma, Nannie 
said,— 

“Mamma, one day I climbed 
up tothe closet to get my 
pink cup, and 1 saw that bas- 
ket on the soup-plates. I was 
so in hopes that Johnny would 
give it to me that I have tried 
to be a real ood little sister 
ever since.” 

Mamina kissed her and 
said, “If the scroll-saw brings 
love and good-will into the 
house, it is better than if it 
brought money.” 

“But it brings money too!” 
said Nannie, stoutly. 

So it does. It pays its own 
way at least. Johnny has 
made no intricate clock-cases 
yet, no wonderful cabinets, no 
elaborate brackets, but he has ~ 
sold about a dozen of his dis- 
sected pictures, and he finds a 
steady demand, week by 
week, for his pretty panels 
and palettes. This is quite 
enough, I think, for a boy 
who is not by any means a 
big hoy yet. 

Mary L. B. Brancn. 





PUZZLES. 


1. 
RIDDLING CHARADE. 
Do you wish to make boast of 
your skill? 
In my frst, just one letter 
you'll place: 
Then that letter remove once 
again, if you will, 
And if rightly you’ve reck- 
oned, 
In my first with my second, 
Modern Athens you quickly may 








trace. 
My third names just one kind of 
wine, 
And yet ‘tis a place full of wa- 
ter. 


My fourth, as the name of a bey, 
I define: 
Yet when it’s directed, 
You may find, when inspected, 
It’s contracted, perchance, by a 
daughter. 
*T was one hundred and ten years ago, 
On the last | of March, please remember, 
When my whole had its birth in the mother-land. Lo! 
Then our forefathers trembled 
Till Congress assembled, 
Thst same year on the fifth of September. 
2 LILLIAN Payson. 


HISTORICAL ANAGRAMS, 


Major Mosene, one of the Spider-nets of (the) Tut- 
ten’s Ideas was born March 28, 1759. ‘The years of 
his administration were known as the ‘(olden Age 
of Orfie.’ The principal events of his rule were “the 
famous Sir Mommocio’s Uprise; the announcement of 
the Ocri Moon-tender ; the first settlement of Barilie 
by the Americans; Aleta Fyat’s visit to the United 
States, and the admission of five new States to the 
Union; Jsspimisips, Sililion, Baalaam, Neami, and 
Simurois.” 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Goldsmith. 

2. The first notes of ‘Yankee Doodle” are formed by 
the heads of the birds. 

3. One Summer, by Blanche Willis Toward; An 
Earnest Trifler, by Mary A. Sprague; Dr. Breen’s 
Practice, by William Dean Howells; Doctor Zay, by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

4. QuEen, unweLcome, brlef, amaZing, stAte, Bi- 
bBle, grEed, staTely, sHe, courTiers, sUm, disDain, 
crOwn, soveReign.—EviZABETH TUDOR. 

5. 1, Canvas back; 2, Toucan; 3, Eider duck (eyed 
her duck); 4, Lyre bird: 5, Gannett. 

6, Bonnets. (Nest on B.) 
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MEDICAL 


Our 


INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS, 
city schools are greatly at fault in matters of 
sanitation. ‘Through insuflicient ventilation, each pu- 
pil is compelled to breathe for hours air vitiated by the 


breath of a hundred others; or, for partial relief, win- 


dows are opened, and more or less are exposed to still 
greater dangers from a cold draught. 
The causes of near-sightedness are powerfully at 


work in many schools, with no effort to check the evil, 
nor perhaps even a thought on the matter. 
Deli 


risk of chorea 


tte brains are overtaxed in many schools at the 
and other necvous derangements, and 
of changing the brightest scholars of the present into 
future dul Ix. 

Children who have visited the infeeted sick-rooms of 
their mates, of 


children but imperfectly recovered 





NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 


**Anything you please,’ he said. ‘Don’t spare me, 
if you want an excuse for yourself. Here I sit all the 
day, with nothing to do; and I like writing letters.’ 

“I did report that Mr. 
with the postal arrangements of his district, and I felt 





his occupation.” 
™ + » 
THE “VOUDOO.” 
The homeopathic formula, “like cures like,””—that is, 
what produces will cure the disease,—is certainly ef- 
| fective in dealing with diseases of the imagination. It 
| 





this class, or to tell them that they will be well if they 
think themselves well. The victim is under a spell 
which can only be broken by using the imagination 
that afflicts him. 


A writer in the Atlantic tells an anecdote of a South 
ern planter and a negro, which illustrates how the im- 
agination may be used to cure the disease it has be- 
gotten. 

‘The rural negroes of the South are very superstitious. 
They believe that an enemy may bewitch them. One 
thus afflicted is said to be ‘“‘voudooed,” and no ordi- 
nary incantation can, in the negro’s judgment, exor- 
cise this firmly-seated devil. It is a disease of the im- 
agination, and, not unfrequently, the victim dies. 

In one of the isolated districts of the South there 
lived a planter who had received a medical education. 
Though he had never practised his profession, he had 


of the “‘voudoo.”’ 


stout young negro came to the house begging to be re 
lieved from the “voudoo.” He was in a bad way. 
His pulse was irregular, he could scarcely walk, and 
his skin, originally jet black, had become the color of 
dirty cream. 

“O massa!” he said, piteously, “I has a pawful mis- 
ery inny back, and a pawful misery inny head, and 
a pawful misery inny my mind.” 

The planter tied the Youdooed patient in a chair and 
made over him sundry mesmeric passes. Burning a 
pungent drug, he recited, amid its fumes, with old 
fashioned scanning and impressive gesticulations, sev- 
eral lines from Virgil’s .Eneid. Ue ended by admin- 
istering two Sedlitz pow‘lers. 

The visitor had béen ordered out of the room, lest 
his ill-concealed mirth should destroy the paticnt’s faith 
in the incantation. But two days after he saw the ne- 
gro at work in the gayest of spirits. His appearance 
was wholly changed, and he seemed to have gained 
many pounds in weight. The planter had success- 
fully used the man’s imagination to expel an imaginary 
disease. 


—_—— a — 
A WONDERFUL NAVIGATOR. 
A capital story is told by Capt. W. H. Parker of one 
of his shipmates, whose audacity was so great that it 
enabled him to escape the consequences of many mis- 





from infectious discases, or not thoroughly disinfected, 
or children with a mild form of such disease, but able 
to communicate it in its severest form, find easy access 
to the school and become sources of contagion. The 
great prevalence of scarlet fever and diphtheria is 
largely due to our schools, 

In Varia, a single child sent to school before entire 
recovery ga scarlet fever to one hundred and fifty 


others, cightec 


nof whom died. Ina period of twenty- 
five years, some five thousand deaths from this disease 
occurred among the children in Boston, from the unre 


strained dissemination of its contagion. But five 


thousand deaths implics many thousands of other cases, 
with more or less injury to the constitution. 

Can it be doubted that we need to appoint medical 
inspectors of our schools? The leading physicians of 
Boston and three successive superintendents of schools 
have strongly urged their appointment. They are need- 
edinevery large city. Brussels appointed such inspec- 
tors in 1i74,and there have been no infectious epidem- 
ics since, though they have prevailed in other cities of 


Belginm and of Europe. The general health, also, of 


the pupils has improved. 
The health of the young is a consideration of such 
that no effort 


Importance one would suppose that 


would be spared to secure the best sanitary conditions 
of the school room. 
+> 
LIKED TO WRITE LETTERS, 
When Anthony Trollope was a young man in the 
postal service of Great Britain, one of his duties was 


to investigate complaints made by the public, and on a 


certain occasion he was sent to visit a gentleman in 
County Cavan, who had complained in frequent letters 
of the injury done to him by some of the postal ar- 
ranwemon 


“It was mid-winter,” says Mr. Trollope in his auto- 





‘and | drove up to his house—a squire’s 
country -scat—in the middle of a snow-storm, just as it 
was becoming dark. [ was on an open jaunting-car, 
and was on my way from one littl town to another, 
the cause of his complaint having reference to some 
mail conveyance between the two. 

“LT was certainly very cold, and very wet, and very 
uncomfortable when I I was ad- 
‘r, but the gentleman himself hurried 


entered his house. 
mitted by a butl 


into the hall. Tat once began to explain my business. 
**Bloss me!’ he said, ‘you are wet through. John, 
get Mr. Trollope some tea—very hot.’ 


“LT was beginnis 





my story about the post again 
when he himself took off my greateoat, and suggested 
that should go up to my bedroom before 1 troubled 
myself with business. 

edd Lexclaimed. Then he assured me that 
he would not turn a dog out on such a night as that, 
and into a | 


dlroom!" 
lroom | was shown, having first drank 
the tea standing at the drawing-room fire. 

“When T came down I was introduced to his daugh- 
ter, and the three of I shall 
t his righteous indignation when I again 


us went in to dinner. 


never forg 


brought up the postal question on the departure of the 
young lady. Was I such a Goth as to contaminate din- 
ner with business? So I finished dinner, and then 
heard the young lady sing, while her father slept in his 


arm-chair. I spent 


a very pleasant evening, but my 
host was too sl 


epy to hear anything about the post- 
office that night. 
“It was absolutely necessary that I should go away 


the next mornit ‘ter breakfast, and I explained that 





the matter must be discussed then. Tle shook his head 

and wrung his hands in unmistakable disgust—almost | 
in despair. ‘But what am I to say in my report?’ I 

asked. 


takes. The name of this young gentleman was J. Ho- 
gan Brown: 
Brown was the navigator of the brig Perry, and on 


| &@ passage from China to Mexico he allowed the chro- 


nometers (by which they found the longitude) to run 
down. They were bound to San Blas, and running to | 
make Cape St. Lucas, which is high and can be seen a | 
long way off. 

The captain, Jot Stone Paine, was not told that the 


| chronometers had run down, and that they were de- 


pending on dead reckoning for the longitude. 
Brown got on the parallel of the Cape, and steering 
due east, kept a good lookout ahead. He kept a fore- | 
topman at the masthead, with orders to come down 
and tell him guiet/y when he saw the land, and not 
otherwise to announce it—promising him a suitable re- 
ward. Accordingly, one day, shortly before twelve 
o'clock, the foretopman came down and reported the 
land in sight from aloft. He was told by Brown to re- \ 
turn to the masthead, and when one bell was struck to 
report it in the usual manner. | 
A little after twelve o'clock, the captain came out of 
the cabin and said,— 
“Well, Mr. Brown, when do you think we will make 
the land?” 
“We shall make the land, sir,” said Brown, “at half- | 
past twelve o’clock.”” (One bell.) | 
“We will, eh?” said the captain. 
“Yes, sir,” replied Brown, in his most pompous 
manner; “at half-past twelve precisely.” | 
Just then the bell struck, and the man at the mast- | 
head roared out, in a stentorian voice, **Land ho!” | 
“Wonderful!” said Captain Jot; 








“that’s the most | 
remarkable landfall I ever made!” and he afterward | 
told the first Leutenant that he considered Brown one 
of the most skilful navigators he had ever met! 





- +> 
HIS TOE-MARK,. 

In a laughable college farce the rather inconsequent 
recognition of a “long-lost brother’ enlivens the un- 
ravelling of the plot. Thus: 

“Have you gota strawberry-mark on your left arm?” 

“No.” 

“Then ‘tis he,” ete. 

In the following case, however, the evidence “was 
there,” and went for all it was worth. 

The old saw, “Seeing is believing,” had an amusing 
illustration recently in Boston, whither a man of fifty- 
three years returned for the first time since he left it 
to go to California thirty-four years ago, as a iad of 
nineteen. | 

Surviving relatives in the Hub received him joyfully, | 
saving an old aunt who could not be persuaded that 
the middle-aged man was her nephew. 





broken toe on his right foot; on hearing which the gen- 
tleman displayed the proper foot with the necessary 
trade-mark, and the old aunt embraced him. This is 
what Henry James might call having the advantage of 
a defect. 


~— - 
BURDENED WITH KNOWLEDGE, 
Captain W. H. Parker gives in his “‘Reminiscence” 
an amusing incident which happened on the James 
River at the beginning of the Civil War. 


Speaking of torpedoes reminds me of a laughable in- 
cident. Our river steamers went down to City Point 
occasionally with prisoners to exchange. As we had 
torpedoes in the river anywhere from Drury’s Bluff to 
Trent's Reach, and below, their captains ran great 
risks. 

On one occasion two of our boats were returning 
from City Point, fortunately with no passer 
when one of them struck a torpedo and imm« 
went down. 
found the captain struggling in the water with a Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary in his arms. 








have time to get it on.” 
He thought he had seized a life-preserver! 
—_———___ 

“WHAT are you thinking of, my dear?” said a wife 
to her husband. “Thinking of what we will have for 
supper.” “I thought so; eating is always supper- 
most in your mind.” 

A POPULAR writer laments the fact that American 
poeta are declining. It is different with the American 








poets themselves. They lament the fact that the edi 
tors of magazines and newspapers are declining. 

| “I am adirector in the company,” said the devil 
newspaper office. “You don’t say ms 
true.” “What are your duties?” 
| pers, of course.” 


ina 
Yes, it is 
“To direct 


wrap- 


acquired among the negroes a reputation as an exorcist 


One day, while the writer was visiting the planter, a | 


She remembered suddenly that Aer nephew had a | 


A boat went from the other steamer and | 


was now quite satisfied | 


a soft regret that I should have robbed my friend of | 


is almost useless to prescribe medicine for patients of | 























THE STUDIOUS MAN. 


Out through the gates of Ispahan 
One morning rode a studious man. 
“Oh, whither bound?” a traveller cried, 
Who rested by a fountain side. 

“T go to seek,” replied the sage, 

“The greatest wonder of the age.” 
“Then from your saddle now descend 
And call your journey at an end, 

For here within this sack I hold 

The greatest wonder bought or sold.” 
And stooping down, the speaker drew 


A cake of Ivory Soar in view. 

“No alkali this soap contains, 

It leaves the lace and takes the stains; 
It comes from oils, sweet as the rose 
That in the palace garden grows; 

It floats like cork upon the wave; 
With this we may both wash and shave—” 
“Enough, enough! ” the student cried; 
“You’ve saved me from a longer ride,” 
And turning round his wisdom showed, 
For back to Ispahan he rode 





“The ‘Ivory’ is a Soap of unusual 


purity and unusual strength.” 


A. B. PRESCOTT, M. D., F.C. &., 


Professor of Applied Chemistry, University of Michigan. 





Free of charge. A full size cake of Ivory Soap will be sent to any one who cannot get it 


Please mention this paper. 


of their grocer, if six two-cent stamps, to pay postage, are sent to PRocrER & GAMBLE, Cincin- 
nati. 

















| 
As he was pulled into the boat, he said, “I did not | 
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For the Companion. 
THE MARCH WIND’S BLOWING COLD. 


Here, sitting by my office fire, I'm musing 
Upon the woes humanity endures, 
My shelves’ array of drugs, with names confusing, 
Contains for himan ills a thousand cures,— 
The March win I's blowing cold, 


‘Tis blowing cold, and as its breezes dreary 
Rattle the windows in thelr passage by, - 

They tell of many a sick one, worn and weary, 
No drugs can save.—like all of life—they die! 








The March wind’s blowing cold. 


In ev'ry 

The chill has come of unattained desire. 
The barren faces daily met are telling 

That where has brightly glowed Hope’ 
The March wind'’s blowing cold. 


Y¥ spot where man has made his ‘dwelling, 
ir 


8 altar-fire, 
Pp. 





—~  >—$____——__ 

For the Companion. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
By his Daughter. 

Until Charles Dickens came into possession of 


Gad’s Hill he was in the habit of removing his | 


household to some seaside place every summer. 
For many years Broadstairs was the favorite 
spot, and for some reasons he rented a house there 
called Fort House. Since those days the name of 
changed to Bleak House. 
After Broadstairs, Boulogne became a very favori 


wall, opposite each other which, being so placed, 
gave the effect of an endless corridor, as it were. 

I do not remember how many rooms could thus 
be counted, but he would often call some of us and 
ask if we could make out another, as he certainly 
could. 

For one “improvement” he had looking-glass 
put into each panel of the dining-room door, and 
| Showing it to his youngest daughter said, with 
great pride,— 

“Now, what do you say to this, Katie ?” 

She laughed, and said, “Well, really, papa, I 
| think when you’re an angel, your wings will cer- 
| tainly be made of looking-glass, and your crown 
| of scarlet geraniums.” 
| He loved all flowers, but especially bright flow- 
| ers, and scarlet geraniums were his favorite of all. 

There were two large beds of these on the front 
lawn at Gad's Hill, and when they were fully out, 
making one scarlet mass, there was blaze enough 
to satisfy even his love for bright colors. 

Even in dress he was fond of a great deal of 
color, and the dress of a friend, who came to his 
daughter’s wedding, quite delighted him, because 
it was trimmed with a profusion of cherry-colored 

| ribbon. 
The large dogs at Gad’s Hill were quite a feature 








it was he who gave her the name of Mrs. | 
Bouncer. 

He delighted to see her out with the large dogs, | 
because she looked “so preposterously small” by 
the side of them, and gave herself such airs with 
them. He had a peculiar voice and way of speak- 
ing for her, which she knew perfectly well, and 
would respond to at once, running to him from 
any part of the house or garden directly she heard | 
the call. 

To be stroked with a foot had great fascinations 
for Mrs. Bouncer, and Charles Dickens would 
often and often take off his boot of an evening 
and sit stroking the little creature—while he read 
or smoked—for an hour together. 

Although there were times, 1 fear, when her 
sharp bark must have irritated him, there never 
was an angry word for Bouncer. He loved the 
dog, and was always greatly touched by the truly 
wonderful devotion to her mistress. 

Dear, pretty, dainty, faithful little Mrs. Boun- 
cer! 

Then there was “Dick,” the eldest daughter’s 
canary, another most important member of the 
household. 

After his mistress had been away from home, she, 
on her return, would go tothe room where Dick 


| 


all, “Treasurer’s Office. 


125 
was a hickory pole, from which flew the flag of 
Polk and Dallas; and next to that was an ash 
pole, bearing the banner of Henry Clay. 


The ash pole seemed to my unscientific cye al- 


» 
H 


| most as tall as the hickory one, but it was the in- 


disputable doctrine of the Democratic boys that 


| the Jackson tree, as they called it, was ten feet 
| taller than the rival, and that the Clay pole was 


improperly eked out twenty-eight feet or more by 
an unnaturally developed fishing-rod. 

There was much on my mind with reference to 
the capital city of our county. 1 wanted to see 


| the great and good men who had charge of the 


weighty affairs of the public, walk about under 
the trees and the stately pillars of plaster, and sit 
in front of the long row of red-brick houses 
marked “Sheriff's Office,” “Clerk of the Court,” 
“Auditor of the County,” and, more solemn than 


” 


T had once or twice on a time had an intoxicat- 


| ing glimpse of this higher world, and on one mem- 


orable Fourth of July a bird's-eye view of the city. 

A weekly messenger made me familiar with 
many of its distinguishing features and distin- 
guished people. This was the Hamilton Tele- 


| graph. 1t did not contain any telegrams. At nine 


miles distance from the place of publication, we 


of the place, and were also rather a subject of | lived, and put her head just inside the door. At | rarely failed to get it during the week succeeding 
| the very sight of her the bird would fly to the | the date of its issue. 
But this was desirable, as the house really re- | corner of his cage, and sing as if his little throat | 


dread to many outsiders. 


it has been 


te watering- 


quired protection, standing as it did on the high- | would burst. | 


should be punished. 
did not seem to make much difference what became of them. 
I never missed a new advertisement in the Telegraph, and 


1 remember to have been taught in it that the 
Whigs wanted a National bank to help the rich 
make the poor poorer; and that as they had 
abused Gen. Jackson, it was desirable that they 
Whigs were so scarce, however, that it 





place with Charles Dickens. It was here, in a charming villa 
quite out of the town, that he and his youngest son, “The 
Plorn,” would wander about the garden together admiring the 
flowers, the little fellow being taught to show his admiration 
by holding up his tiny arms. P 

There were always anecdotes to be told about the Plorn 
after these walks, when his father invariably wound up with 
the assertion that he was ‘‘a noble boy.” 

Being the youngest of the family, he was made a great pet 
of, especially by his father, and was kept longer at home than 
any of his brothers had been. 

When he had to part with this son in 1868 the housekeeper 
at the office of Charles Dickens, who saw him after he had taken 
leave of the boy, told “show she had never seen the master 
so upset, and that when she asked him how Mr. Edward 
went off he burst into tears, and couldn’t answer her a word.” 

During the years spent at Tavistock House, one of his daugh- 
ters was fora time a great invalid, and after a worse attack 
of iliness than usual, he suggested that she should be carried 
as far as his study, and lie on the sofa there while he was at 
work. 

This was, of course, considered an immense privilege, and 
even if she had not felt as weak and ill as she did, she would 
have heen bound to remain as still and quiet as possible. 

For some time there was no sound to be heard in the room 
but the rapid working of the pen. Then sucdenly Mr. Dick- 
ens jumped up, went to the looking-glass, rushed hack to his 
writing-table and jotted down a few words; back to the glass 
again, this time talking to his own reflection, or rather to the 
simulated expression he saw there, and was trying to catch 
before drawing it in words; then back again to his writing. 

After a little he got up again, and stood with his back to 
the glass talking softly and rapid!y for a long time, after 
looking at his daughter, but certainly never seeing her, then 
once more went back to his table, and to steady writing until 
Inncheon-time. 2 

It was a curious experience, and a wonderful thing to see 
him throwing himself so entirely ou¢ of himself and into the 





the dignified bearing of the letters composing its title was deeply 
impressive. In the study of those letters I first mastered that 
portion of the English alphabet honored by appearing in the 
name of the paper; and I may say confidently it was the first 
literary production that I enjoyed. 

During the summer I had been dreaming. The winter before 
Iwas ata school. Sometimes we called it a “college.” There 
had arisen with another institution of learning (I think they 
styled it so), a controversy about the relative merits of the 
courses of study, and the intellectual and moral standing of 
the faculties and the students of the two “colleges.” 

There was a shower of communications in the newspapers. 
One of the productions, hostile to the pretensions of my school, 
was so aggravating that it seemed to require a reply. Accord 
ingly one night, laboring under a strong opinion that T was 
doing a desperate deed, [ sat up late to write a response to the 
wicked person who had wounded our feelings. That comma- 
nication was written four times before I could pronounce it 
good and intrust it to the mail. 

This production was not sent tothe Hamilton Telegraph. 1 
was not equal tothat. I shrank from contact with a power 
so mighty, and addressed the editor of the Intelligencer, the 
Whig organ. I signed the effort “One of the Farmers’ Boys.” 

A single copy of the Intelligencer was taken at our school. 
Days passed, and the fate of the Farmer’s Boy must have 
been decided. Lingering about the post-office, I saw the IJnte/- 
Higencer there on the table for distribution. The title was in 
great, straggling letters. I remember them well. They were 
quite Gothic. The paper was not mine, but I knew the sub- 
scriber and happened in his room that evening! 

The Intelligencer lay on the table, and I was glad to see 
that the wrapper was off. 

“Can I look at the paper?” TI asked, and added, “I wish to 
see if there is anything more about our college.” 

The paper was in a moment in my hands, and I saw as ina 
fiash my communication, printed so conspicuously that I was 
almost scared. I had thought of defiantly attaching my name, 
and now when I beheld the signature, “One of the Farmers’ 











character he was writing about. 
His daughter has very seldom mentioned this 


incident, feeling as if it would be almost a breach | 


of confidence to do so. 
But in these reminiscences of her father she con- 
siders it is only right that this experience should 


be mentioned, showing as it does his characteris- | 


tic earnestness, and his power of throwing himself 
completely and entirely into the work on which he 
was engaged. 

For the last ten years of his life his great de- 
light was to make “the little Freehold,” as he 
called his new Gad's Hill estate, as complete and 
pretty as possible. Every year he had some 
“bright idea,” or some contemplated “wonderful 
improvement” to propound to us. 

These additions and alterations gave him end-,. 
less amusement and delight, and he would watch 
the growing of each one with the utmost eager- 
ness and impatience. 

The most important out-door “improvement” 
le mada, was a tunnel to connect the garden with 
the shrubbery, which lay on the opposite side of 
the high-road, and could only be approached by 
eaving the garden, crossing the road, and unlock- 
ing a gate. 

The work of excavation began, of course, from 
each side, and on the day when it was supposed 
that the picks would meet and the light appear, 
Charles Dickens was so excited that he had to 
“knock off work,” and stood for hours and hours 
waiting for this consummation. When, at last, it 
did come to pass, the workmen were all “treated,” 
and there was a general jubilee at Gad’s Hill. 

When, some little time after, Monsieur Fechter 
sent his friend a two-roomed chalet, it was placed 
inthe shrubbery. The upper room was prettily 
furnished and fitted all round with looking-glasses, 
to reflect the view, which was beautiful, and was 
sed by Charles Dickens as a study throughout 
the summer. 

He had a passion for light, bright colors, and 
voking-glasses. When he built a new drawing 
room, he had two looking-glasses sunk into the 


CHARLES DICKENS WITH HIS DO@8. 


road, which was frequented by tramps of a wild 
and low order, who, in the hopping-season, were 
sometimes even dangerous. 

And the dogs, though as gentle as possible to 
their own people, knew that they were the guar- 
dians of the place, and were terribly fierce to all 
intruders. 

Linda, a St. Bernard, and a beautiful specimen 
of that breed, had been, as a puppy, living in the 
garden at Tavistock House before she was taken 
to Gad’s Hill. She and Turk—a mastiff—were 
the constant companions in all their master’s 
walks. 

When he was away from home, and the ladies 
of the family were out alone with the dogs, Turk 
at once felt the responsibility of his position, and 
would guard them with unusual devotion, giving 
up all play in an instant when he saw any suspi- 
cious-looking figure approaching. He never made 
a mistake in discovering the tramp. 

He would then keep on the outside of the road, 
close to his mistresses, with an ominous turning- 
up of the lip, and with anything but the usual 
mild expression in his beautiful large brown eyes. 

But what is to be said about Mrs. Bouncer, a 
little white Pomeranian with black eyes and nose, 
the very sweetest and most bewitching of her sex ? 

She was a present to the eldest daughter, and 
was brought by her—a puppy of only six weeks’ 
old—to Tavistock House. 

“The boys,” knowing that the little dog was to 
arrive, were ready to receive their sister at the 
door, and escorted her, in a tremendous state of 
excitement, up to the study. 

But when the little creature was put down on 
the floor to be exhibited to Charles Dickens, and 
showed her pretty figure and little bushy tail curl- 
ing tightly over her back, “the boys” could keep 
quiet no longer, but fairly screamed and danced 
with delight. 

From this very first moment, Charles Dickens 
took to the little dog and made a pet of har, and 
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When this pet bird died, he was buried in the | 
garden, a rose tree was planted over his grave, and | 
Charles Dickens wrote his epitaph - 

This is the grave of 

Dick, 

The Best of Birds. 
Born at Broadstairs Mids’r., 1851. 
Died at Gad’s Hill Place, 14th Oct., 1866. | 
While Dick lived, cats were of course never al- | 
lowed about the house, but after his death a white | 
kitten, called Williamina, was given to one of the 
family, and she and her numerous offspring had a 

happy home at Gad’s Hill. Mamie Dickens. 
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FIRST VISIT TO A NEWSPAPER OFFICE. 
By Murat Halstead. 

The summer was fading, but the frost had not 
come; the corn-fields were dark masses of rich 
green, silvered over with tassels; the little squir- 
rels chattered safely behind the thick leaves of the 
sweet-gum trees—and the flocks of young quails 
whistled in whispers soft and low in the brown 
stubble, where there were still a few golden grains 
of wheat. 

We had our Harvest Home in a very quiet way. 
Stacks of wheat, barley and hay were our treas- 
ure houses. Rain was wanted before ploughing 
could be done with efficacy. The time had not 
come to dig potatoes, cut the buckwheat, pick the 
winter apples, or even to gather nuts. 

Hence I had a holiday in the middle of the 
week. It was not a day of rest I had craved, but 
a day to visit the capital city of our county, where 
a court-house with plastered brick pillars stood in 
a grove of unhealthy trees that adorned a public 
square, frequented, I was sure, by some of the 
greatest and best men who ever served their coun- 
ty—or the country, which was much the same to 
me. It was a lofty structure te my eye. 

1 may pause to say that the loftiest structure 


Boys,” staring at me, ready surely to tell every- 
body that I was guilty, I was truly joyful to think 
that I had imparted the secret of my identity to 
the editor only. 

I felt sure from what he said in the paper ad- 
dressed to correspondents that he would not be- 
tray me. I enjoyed that communication, and 
read it even oftener than I had written it. I mused 
over the words, traced with my pen—words now 
transferred to immortal form—and reflected that 
if I had written other words, all would have been 
changed. It was there the wonder grew. 

There was in this a faint gleam of light, like a 
torch far off on a dark road, or a lamp in a distant 
window when the night is gloomy and the way 
uncertain. 

In the spring-time the school closed. Returning 
to the fields, I thought of the strange and far-away 
good fortune of those who were writers for the 
press by occupation, whose lives were spent in the 
achievement of the miracles of print; and when 
the day came that others returned to school for 
the summer-term and I did not; when the stage- 
horn sounded and the heavy wheels were heard 
on the turnpike, going away into the great world 
and leaving me disconsolate, I. sat on a stump 
with my hoe in my hand, for half an hour, indulg- 
ing my grief. 

Out of my pensiveness grew efforts to express 
myself on paper, with the view of submitting mat- 
ter for publication—not to the Intelligencer, with 
its stately Gothic letter, or the Telegraph, with its 
positive Roman characters, but to the editor of a 
new paper that seemed less remote from the soil 
than the others—the Rossville Democrat. 

I constructed a poem (I thought it was a poem) 
and a sketch; and when my holiday came in the 
middle of the week, the alleged story and song 
having preceded me, perhaps ten days, I stoutly 
determined, after looking at the great men about 
the Court House, to find the office of the Democrat, 
and inquire in person after the destiny of my pro- 
ductions. I could not have gone to the Intedligen- 











ever exgcted in the capital city of my native county 





cer or the Telegraph. They were too formidable, 
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It was a bold, brave thing t. go even to the office 
of the Rossville Democrat. 

If I had been rejected there, the newspapers 
would have known me no more. 

I saw the statesmen who walked around and 
stood about the Court House, and beheld their 
beauty in summer clothes, especially the splendor 
of a pair of white pantaloons and the glory of a 
new hat. I did not mind them, however, thinking, 
as I was, of the mysteries of a newspaper about 
to be revealed to me. They who minister to the 
creation of things to read, 1 was sure, must be the 
greatest and best of all men. 

The office of the Rossville Democrat was up 
one flight of stairs. Entering, I asked for the ed- 
itor. An anxious young man, without hat or coat, 
ata table covered with papers, was pointed out, 
and I had to go and tell him what 1 wanted. 

He said (it is more than thirty years ago, and I 
report him verbatim), ‘1 believe that matter is in 
type, or the boys are setting it up to-day,” and he 
left his table to look at a galley, and said, “Here 
it is.” 

I asked, “May I see it ?” 

“Why, yes,” he said, and inquired, looking up 
sharply, “Have you been in a printing-oflice be- 
fore ?” 

“No, sir,” I replied; and became absorbed in 
the struggle to read my own lines in type. They 
seemed to be upside down, and altogether in a 
queer state. I can still see in outline the four 
“verses” of the poor little poem. I wonder what 
possessed them to put it in type! Lam sure I 
have thrown away barrels of better poetry than 
that was; but I have tried, however imperfectly I 
have succeeded, to be kind to those it was my mis- 
fortune to disappoint. 

I have been almost afraid, in writing these lines, 
that I might recollect the poetry, but L do not, and 
now never shall. I remember what the story was 
about, though,—and it was not so bad,—but I 
shall never tell. 

After looking around the office,—staring at the 
press, thinking of Ben Franklin, gazing at a scrap 
of my sketch on a desk where a youth with a pa- 
per cap was setting it up, while it was held firmly 
by a piece of metal to which a white string was 
attached, and musing that it was curious one so 
accomplished as to set type should follow my fan- 
tastic lines, which he called copy, and did not 
seem to care who had written for the paper,—I 
strolled over the bridge. 

For Rossville was on the other side of the river 
—the beautiful Miami—from Hamilton. 

Passing down the main street, 1 saw a book- 
store, and there was a pile of magazines,—Godey’s 
Lady Book, the first number of Harper's Monthly, 
the works of Edgar Allan Poe, all wonderfully 
bright and clear and crisp and fresh, and two 
newspapers on sale, the Home Journal, of Willis 
& Morris, and the New York Weekly Tribune. 

In this enchanted place I lingered as long as I 
dared, and the delightful fragrance of the new 

- books and magazines I shall never forget. 

1 rode home in the evening, facing a sunset that 
did not seem so much like a gate to the sad end of 
a world as the summer morning did, when I heard 
the merry blast on the stage-horn that was not for 
me, and the noonday, when the sound of the bells 
of the Shaker village in the pleasant meadows by 
the White Water, came mournfully out of the 
west. 
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For the Companion, 


SANDY SAM. 

“No, you don’t git dis darkey offen dis yer tater- 
patch. Use jis gwine ter main yer, like I’se de 
biggest hill. Oh, but I’se mighty glad ole marse so 
bery kind and ’tickelar "bout egecatin’ little Sam. 
Now, since Marse Linkum done sound de jubilee, 
all de niggers am free; but dis yer darkey boy 
don’t owe his freedom to Marse Linkum, to bloody 
war, nor nobody, ’cept jes ole Marse Carroll. I’se 
made free, tank de Lord!” and clasping his horny 
hands, and rolling his eyes heavenward, none 
could doubt his sincerity. “Now, den, I jes look 
over dese yer acres, an’ laughs and grows fat, 
tinkin’ ob de taters and de hoe-cake dat is to 





come.” 

And so it was. 

Poor little Sam was only a slave-child in south- 
ern Georgia; a sorry, forlorn specimen of an Afri- 
can as it is possible to imagine; a puny, sickly, 
moaning creature, not considered “wuf der 
raisin,” by old Mum Dinah, the oracle of the 
“Plantation.” 

Nobody clamed kinship to Sandy Sam. He was 
a waif—a bit of thistle-down, figuratively speak- 
ing, which had lodged on the Carroll homestead, 
and grew for twelve years, an eye-sore to every- 
body, white or black, who deigned to notice him 
atall. ‘The negroes, one and all, hated him, yet 
they had a sort of superstitious dread of his pres- 
ence. 

Sam was always in their way, always tired, al- 
ways serious, and rolling his big white eyes from 
one to another, as if in wonder, or silent reproof 
They early learned that it 
was more comfortable to conceal, as far as possi- 
ble, those glaring faults, universally characteristic 
of the African race, such as indolence, untruthful- 
ness, deceitfulness and dishonesty, from that “bird 
of ill-omen,” that little elfish Sandy Sam. 

For years he was kicked and enffed alike by old 
and young. Being too weak to run, tumble, 
scamper, and hold his own, the other little dark- 
ies, in their semi-barbarous exuberance, quite often 


of their wickedness. 
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subjected him to bitter trials, such as robbing him 
of his dinner, and of his clothes, which were, alas! 
too few and poor at best, compelling him to shiver 
through the chilly winter nights and mornings, 
until it sometimes seemed as if his two rows of 
glistening ivory would almost wake the dead with 
their unearthly clattering. 

You have all known mischievous, selfish boys, 
and, at some time in your lives, perhaps, to your 
sorrow; and you well know what an unlimited 





inventive capacity they develop for tormenting 
their fellows, even though they may have been 
taught and trained by kind and loving parent-. 
Imagine, then, the hopeless, helpless misery of 
that inoffensive being, who was nobody’s care, no- 
body’s child. 

He used to lie on the ground at night, looking 
up at the boundless sky, and the millions of stars 
shining and twinkling there, and wish himself 
dead like little Miss Alice. Only he knew he 
never could be white and beautiful; nobody would 
ever cry over him; he would have no pretty rose- 
wood coffin, with silver handles, and great wreaths 
and crosses and anchors of lovely white flowers 
laid all over it. ‘Neber can be nothin’, dead or 
alibe, ’cept jes poor little yaller Sam.” 

Then he would ask himself, “Where is Miss 
Alice done gone to? I hear de darkey preacher, 
old Daddy Adam, tell sunthin’’bout heaben. He 
say it am a great, big, shinin’ country, where 
eberybody hab eberyting nice, cause gold grow 
on de streets dar; an’ he say all de good white 
folks go dar when dey die, and some ob de darkies, 
too. 

“Now, den, dat mean de dig darkies, ob course. 
Daddy Adam neber say no good word ’bout de 
chilluns. Spects when Sam gits tired nuff, freezin’, 
and starvin’ an’ bein’ cuffed an’ kicked, he jes 
done die, an’ go to—nowhere. He mought jes 
drop off some night a-layin’ here under dis yer 


could speak to a angel like Miss Alice, but I jes 

thought a poor little yaller boy mought lie down 

dar on her cold, lonesome grave in de dark, when 

nobody didn’t see him, and cry ’cause Miss Alice | 
done gone away. ’Pears like taters an’ cotton an’ | 
corn neber grow no more on dis yer plantation. 

Please, massa, yer know de flowers in her garden, 

her roses all done dead? I’se tended an’ I’se wa- 

tered ’em, but it "pears like de sunshine jes burns 

’em all up to tinder, widout de light ob her blessed 

eyes on’em and de touch ob her cool white fin- 

gers ;” and covering his face with his black, bony 

hands, he cried and sobbed again. 

And the broken-hearted father cried too; wept 
as he had not done since he last listened to the 
sorrowful words, “Ashes to ashes, and dust to 
dust;” and kneeling there upon that hallowed 
spot, he lifted up his voice and prayed for the 
first time,—‘*Not my will, but thine, O God, be 
done.” “The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away; blessed be the name of the Lord.” Then 
rising, he silently left the place, to take up the 
burden of life in a new and nobler spirit. 

From that day Sandy Sam had a friend. It 
soon came to be understood that no negro man, 
woman, or child was to treat him unkindly in any 
way whatever. His wants were all supplied; he 
was allowed a plot of ground for his own, and 
taught how to cultivate it. His work was over- 
looked and criticised by the “master” himself. 
He was encouraged to be industrious, truthful 
and honest, and taught all that he so longed to 
know about heaven, and the way to reach that 
beautiful place; and in time he became a sincere 
| though humble Christian, and made a far more 
useful, intelligent preacher than Daddy, Adam. 

Sam always found room and a place in his 
heaven for the poor, helpless, ignorant little chil- 
dren, but he never would relinquish the idea that 


eases as accomplishments, and to think that per- 


son the most entitled to honor who has suffered 
most. 
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IMMORTALITY. 


I would not that my name endure 

On sculptured brass or marble scroll, 
But that the lines be written o’er 

The chosen pages of the soul. 


So that in sad, unfriended lives, 
revailing o'er their meaner lot, 
Some kindly gleam of hope revives 
ecause Iam not quite forgot. 
I would rejoicing ones shall feel 
That all their hambler joys were mine; 
That suppliant spirits, when they kneel, 
Think I addressed the self-same shrine,— 


Invoked with them like heavenly grace, 
Partook their hopes, and shared their fears; 
That griefs like theirs have wet my face 
With the same melancholy tears. 
It is not honor to depart 
And leave no heritage of peace— 
No love, to bless the empty heart, 
And swell the needy soul's increase, 
To%e a source for those who need, 
A friend to those who have no friend— 
To be remembered,—this, indeed, 
Is the true life that has no end, 
WOLSTAN DIXEY. 
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THE DRAGON-FLY. 

One bright day in early June, when the robins 
were carrying the first choice morsels to their 
hungry yellow-mouthed fledglings, I came out 
through the woods toa beautiful little meadow, 
covered with billowy grass that swayed to and 
fro in the breeze, and dotted here and there in the 
moist spots with clumps of yellow cowslips. In 
this meadow the brook widened into a small pond, 
and as I was tired of tramping along the brook, I 
threw down my basket and pole and stretched my- 
self out under a thorn-tree on a soft bed of moss. 

How pleasant it was to lie there in the shade, 





he was not to go in by the same door as the beau- 








pine-tree, an’ next mornin’, when de hogs come 





possum, and gobble him up.” 

Well, the waif grew, in spite of hardships, and 
gradually overcame his weakness, so that, when 
he was old enough to work, he was well able to 
do his part. He was quick, bright, observing, and 
cheerful, and soon attracted the attention of his 
master, an easy, even-tempered, kindly-disposed 
old gentleman. Though not religious, the latter 
had a sort of reverence for religion, and often 
thought seriously of a promise made to his dying 
wife, years before, that he would prepare to meet 
her in heaven. But he was dusy, like thousands 
of other people, with his worldly affairs. His time 
and attention were monopolized by his planta- 
tion, his people, and more than all else, by his dear 
little daughter. 

The girl was his idol. 

In her presence the strong man was a child 
again. To his eyes she personated an angel of 
beauty and grace, and as the melody of her voice 
reached his ears, and fell softly upon his heart, 
this earth, with Alice, was all the heaven of which 
he dreamed ; his promise was forgotten. 

But the dear little girl pined for the tender moth- 
er’s care and companionship. Each day the deli- 
cately-tinted veins in her temples became more 
distinct, her step more languid; and one lovely 
May morning, when the world seemed arrayed in 
its brightest and best, this favored child, this 
“thing of beauty,” this breath of melody, vibrated 
for a moment, and was silent. 

From that day Mr. Carroll was a broken old 
man. His interest in life was apparently ex- 
hausted,—buried under the magnolias. Day af- 
ter day, for weeks and months, he wandered out 
alone into the pine woods in the morning, and re- 
turned at nightfall, with no aim but to kill time, 


sniffin’ around, dey jes tink him pine-mast or 


tiful Miss Alice. 





THE DRAGON-FLY, 


Mr. Carroll allowed him his freedom, and gave 
him a garden of a few acres and a cosey, substan- 
tial cabin in which to live, and Georgia owns no 
more contented and happy farmer, none whose 
voice rings out in songs of cheer more often or 
more wildly sweet, than that of Sandy Sam. 

Mr. Carroll has been gathered to his rest, and 
the man’s delight is to spend his leisure hours in 
tending the graves of “ole massa” and his loved 
ones, keeping the sod ever green; but the fresh- 
est, fairest flowers and the tenderest care are always 
bestowed on the last resting-place of “de blue- 
eyed angel, Miss Alice.” GILBERT. 
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A VERY HIGH FEVER. 


All physicians recognize the power of imagina- 
tion in curing disease, and a new instance of it is 
given in the Medical Record by a doctor living in 
New Jersey. 

Being called to prescribe for a patient living in 
the hills above Keyport, who had long been 
afflicted with epilepsy, and whose mind was now 
somewhat impaired, I noticed, he says, a remark- 
able pallor of countenance, and that the surface of 
the body was very cold to the touch. So I pro- 
duced a clinical thermometer to ascertain the tem- 
perature. 


and listen to the breeze as it stole across the 
meadow, and made a murmuring sound among 
the leaves overhead, which was fast blending into 
a dream, for I was growing sleepy, when my at- 
tention was attracted to a king-bird swaying on a 
branch above me. His eye presently caught sight 
of a bright green-and-black dragon-fly, and away 
he went in full chase after it. 

After he had gone away, back came the dragon- 
fly and settled on an arrow-head leaf close to the 
edge of the pond. I took my net, and going qui- 
etly up, made a catch at him, but too late. He 
was up and off, glancing back and forth over the 
pond, and I did not feel very sorry for my fail- 
ure, as I soon forgot about him in examining 
something I found on the leaf he had left. 

It was a little, greenish, almost transparent egg, 
nearly round and not much larger than the head 
of a pin. 

One day I went to look at the egg again. It 
was broken, and nothing but the shell lefts but 
beneath it in the water I saw a tiny gray stranger. 

At first he was so small I could scarcely keep 
track of him as he darted like a flash through the 
water; but as he grew larger, I noticed that he 
was always active and hungry, ever ready to dart 
up under some unsuspecting, clumsy tad - pole 
and seize him in his rapacious jaws. None of the 
littie animals, that had lived so quietly before he 
came, were now safe a moment from the attack of 
this little tyrant. 

One thing puzzled me, however. I could not 
tell how he managed to glide so rapidly through 
the water, for he could crawl but slowly, and had 
no fins and flat tail like the fish, nor broad feet 
like the turtles; but one day I noticed three little 
foot-like projections surrounding a hole in the end 
of his tail; and that explained it. 

He had a tube running almost the entire length 
of his body. The inside of this tube was lined 
with hair-like projections, with which he could 
draw the water in in front, and force it out be- 
hind, thus sending him through the water. 

Here he lived some months, looking very much 
as you see him in Cut1; but at last a change came 
over him. He lost his ravenous appetite and was 
tired of life in the water. He longed for the sun- 
light and air, so he crawled up a lily leaf, but he 
could not go far, for his legs began to grow stiff, 
and his eyes to grow glazed anddim. He strug- 
gled and gasped for breath. 

Was he dying? 





The young man evidently looked upon it as a 
part of the treatment. So rapt was he that when 
I went to withdraw the thermometer he gave a 
start like one rudely assailed. 

“How did it affect you ?” queried I. 

“Very well indeed,” he replied; “I think it has 
made me feel much better.” And then, raising 
his hand with an air of benediction, he added, 
“Tt had such a quieting influence.” 





and, if possible, to forget. Through the long de- 
pressing summer-time, and the ever welcome au- 
tumn, he continued to be the same sad, silent, 
lonely man. 

One evening, as he was returning unusually 
late from his ramble, he thought to drop a tear 
over the grave of his darling. On entering the 
enclosure he beheld a slight figure, clad in tat- 
tered garments, and not much of them, lying 
prostrate upon the ground, and quite motionless. 
Somewhat shocked, he paused for a moment, in- 
voluntarily groaning aloud at the remembrance of 
his sad bereavement, when the figure started up 
quickly, disclosing to view the tearful face of lit- 
tle Sam. 

His master questioned him as to his strange 
conduct, when he went down on his knees and im- 
plored pardon. He said, “Please, massa, I neber 





An hour afterwards I visited a young domestic 
in another family, who was convalescing from a 
mild attack of typhoid fever, where the tempera- 
ture had ranged from 100° to 102° for several days. 
| While here I related the above incident to her em- 
| ployers, who laughed heartily, but the girl, with a 
| look of scornful superiority, cried out: “Pooh! 
‘he mustn’t ever have seen one before! Why, I 
have had two at a time in my mouth, and thought 
nothing of it.” 

“Why was that?” asked I. 

“When I was on Randall’s Island.” 

“Yes, but why ? what were two used for 

‘“‘Because—because,” blurted she in confusion, 
“my fever was so high they couldn’t tell it all on 
one !” 

This girl belonged probably to a large class of 
people in country towns who seem to regard dis- 





No; for lo! his skin burst open down the back, 
and out came his head, then one leg, and another, 
till he was all out. Yes! right out of his skin, 
which he left sticking to the leaf, like a shell. He 
was no longer of a dirty gray color, but of a 
bright green and black; and he had four soft 
white wings folded over his back. He went up 
higher into the sunlight, stretched himself and 
expanded his wings, which soon became light and 
strong enough to bear him up and away out of 
the window. 

He was no longer the savage little water-mon- 
ster, but as bright and gay a dandy as you could 
wish to see. Nor did he ever entirely regain his 
old appetite; and though he would occasionally 
catch and devour a fly or moth, yet he did not 
really seem to do it because he wanted them, but 
only because he was so full of life and energy 
that he did not know what else to Go. 

As I said, he left his shell fastened to the lily 
leaf, so I took it off and put a pin through it and 
stuck it up in a glass case, to remember him by. 

You may often find such shells along the edge 
of ponds about the middle of summer if you look 
carefully; and if you hunt among the weeds in 
the water very carefully, you may find one of the 
little fellows before he has changed into a fly. 
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FOR AGENT sight! | #nd address of every teacher in the U.S. and e ery, 
Every Buggy needs one. = eo sma se - us 4 pai and _ thea and ac sa = 
. iceman faite < aiaatin dee. ite iree other teachers, will receive the above package ¢ 
Send for cir’lar to PENTZ REIN HOLDER Co., € anton, O. 50 eards, and your choice of either two |. andsome Mantle 
Cards or an elegant perfumed Sachet as a present, 


Briggs’s patterns; | Pimply, ‘Serofulous and Inherited Diseases of the Blood, 
Skin and Sealp, with Loss of Hair, cured by the CuTI- 


. the Great Skin Cure, 50 ets.; 
PATC i Work A. a. tp hf Skin Beautitier and only Medicinal Baby Soap, 25 cents, 
i 3 sola uticura Resolvent. the new Blood Purifier, $1, are 
ae sold by druggists. Potter Drug and Chemical Co., Bos- 
Any one sending | ton, §2™ Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


and attractive package of Reward 








GE O. 8. | Vv IB ERT & CO. ¢ Clintor ‘ville, Conn, 








“See What Cuticura Does for Me!” 


NFANTILE and Birth Humors, Milk Crust, Scaled 
Head, Eczemas, and every form of Itching, Scaly, 


CURA REMEDIES. Absolutely pure and safe. Cuticura, 
‘uticura Soap, an exquisite 





4 block all pieced and embroidered, 

i Free. Block alone sent for 

ay LUDINGTON & WOOD- 
ARD, New Haven, Ct. 


“CRAZY QUILTS. 


If we could afford it we should be pleased to give a set 








of samples of our Colored Satins (made for Gentle- | Waists have acquired is wholly owing to the meritorious 

men’s sleeve linings) to each and every lady in the land | plan of their em, and the entire satisfaction 

they have giver 
THE 


who uses our Spool Silk or Embroidery; but we 
cannot —they are too many for us. We have about 30 
colors, and will send saniple s of ee about as large 
as a letter-size envelope, for one dollar, 

JOHN D, CUTTER & C O., Union Square, N. Y. 


Af A i| 5 M5... ~ m 
R - 
Ter APT 19 seusen 


GARMENTS AND MER- 
CHANDISE, 
Embracing everything in 


One hundred and twenty pages, profusely il- 
lustrated, with goods in natural colors. Free on h ap- 
lication to 
OOP 


ER & CONARD, Philadelphia, Pa. 


s 
SEND ADDKESS ON POSTAL. 

We will mail free to all applicants who cannot conven- 
iently r h the city our new Spring and Summer des- 
criptive Catalogue containing large sae og fashion 

plate and fine wood cuts of Suits, Mantles, Raglans, 

ewmarkets, Jerseys, and all articles of Ladies 
and Misses’ Clothing, including Millinery, Parasols, 
Gloves, Hosiery, Underwear, &e., also a carefully pre- 
red price-list of Black Silks, Brocades and 
nes Goods, with full directions for ordering 

Ld mail. 

J. N. Cc COLLINS, 32 West 14th _St., New 3 York. 


Brown’s French Dressing. 
THE ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
AWARDED HONEST PRIZE AND 
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PARIS EXPOSITION, J 


SILK AND SATIN PIECES 


YOR PATCHWORK, R PIECES OF SILK, 3 inches 
square, for 30 cts, 12 PIECES OF SILK, 434 inches 
souers. for 60 cts. 12 PEC: ES OF SILK, 6 inches square, 
for $1. Packages of SATIN PIECES at the same prices. 
Each Pa ckage is put up in ASSORTED COLORS. SILK 
and SATIN Pieces with Sprays of Flowers and Outline 
Designs stamped on them. 6 Pieces .43¢ inches square, for 
50 cts. 6 Pieces 6 inches square, for 8 cts. Mention which 
you want, Silk or Satin Piec mf ee SILK, 
‘Mixed Colors Sor Patchwork a Pac 
New Book of INSTRUCTIONS “¥OR YPATC JHWORK, 
containing 40 POINT RUSSE and SNOW FLAKE stitch- 
es. Price cts. We take 2c. cr er 
_ Address J. F. INGALLS, LYNN, MASS, 


IF you are interested in Children, send for ‘the 
Illustrated Catalogue of the 


pr 





Containing latest styles of Boys’, Girls’ and Babies’ 

Clothing and Everything for Children, Mailed 

free on application. 
BEST & 


60 and 62 WEST 23d STREET, NEW ‘york. 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR 

For Persons of all ages. 

A Wonderful Cure for Coughs, 
Colds, Bronchitis & Consumption. 

it BANISHES COUGHS (acute or 
chronic), and BREAKS UP COLDS like 
magic; IT CURES, in fact, where other 

F remedies have failed, 














For Croup and Wheenina Congh—orary family 
should keep it in readiness Tice, 5 and &1 per bot- 
tle. Of druggists. C. N. CRITTE STON, Pri opr.New Y ork. 


Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute, 














Equipoise Waist, 
For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 
THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these 


cuT represents the Waist as made for Ladies 
and Misses, boned, and 
with full bust; the con- 
struction of inside of 
bust, under fulled 
piece, is that of a core 
set front, so thata cor- 
set and perfect bust 
support is provided 
within a waist. In the 
OpenBack Soft Waists, 
as made for Children 
and Infants, particu- 
lar attention to the 
physical proportions 
and requirements of 
the growing little ones 
has been given in 
shaping the parts, and 
from the large variety 
= of sizes, all ages can 
w be perfectly fitted 
PATENTED. 





from stock. 
PRICES: 
Ladies’ Whole Back and BORE -cersoveserere ensw ove 
De 
Misses’ " bee oo Lede 
ki ~ an oo 150, 
Children’s and Infants’.......0+-.++++ ccccee 100, 





Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and 
state age of child. 
Sent by mail to any part of the U.S., postage prepaid, 
on receipt of price. 
#~ One gooc Agent wanted for every City and Town in 
the United States. Address 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


287 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


ANCIENT ECYPT. 


ANCIENT EGYPT UNDER THE PHARA- 
ohs. By John Kenrick, M. A. Two volumes in one, 
large 12mo, Long Primer type, 902 pages, with illustra- 
tions. Cloth, $1.90. 


This most excellent work, some time out of print in 
this country, and costing $15 to import, is now published 
in a handsome edition, at a price within the reach of all. 
It deals with the history of Egypt from the earliest — 
to its absorption into the empire of Alexander; and in a 
most comprehensive, thorough, and remarkably enter- 
taining way treats of the arts, sciences, laws, lan, e, 
religion, agriculture, navigation, and commerce of this 
most wonderful of the nations of the ancient world, As 
an authority no work upon Egypt ranks higher, 


CURIOUS MYTHS. 





pages, Bourgeois type. Price in cloth, 35 cents. 


issued bya leading Philade phia publisher has been $2. 


IRVING LIBRARY. 


RECENT ISSUES. 


A Century’s Message. Andrew D. W hite, LL. Dace 
Conversation. Thomas DeQuincey,............e0+ 
Readings from Confucius and Mencius,. 

Salmagundi. Washington Irving,....... 





RECENT ISSUES. 


Legend of the Wandering Jew. Baring-Gould 
Herman and Dorothea. Goethe,.... 
Public Health. Edward Orton, LL. D. 
Some of My Pets. Grace Greenwood, 
The Raven, etc. Edgar A. Poe,. 
Luther Anecdotes. Dr. Macaulay, 
Luther's Table Talk. Dr. Macaulay. 

















500,000 Volumes 


Choice Books—descriptive catalogue free. 
examination before payment on evidence of — faith. 


per cent. extra, for mailing. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 


system against the debilitating effects of spring weath- 
er. Long confinement within doors fills the blood with 
impurities absorbed from the vitiated air of rooms arti- 
ficially heated, and makes the body specially liable to| 
serious Visease. Ward off danger by taking the reliable | 
Will be ready on Monday next a new edition of Im- | blood purifier, Hood's Sarsaparilla, 

Sample copy, with set of gold colored picture cards, sent ported i 


CURIOUS MYTHS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By S. Baring-Gould, author of “Legends of the Patri- 


This neat volume is one of rare and curious interest, 
really one of the quaintest in literature. Some of the 
subjects fully treated are the Legend of the Wandering | ticulars and directions sent only with each package. Order at o 
Jew, The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, William Tell, The | ever made. Dorr’s Towa Seed Manual sent with e 
Fortunate Isles, etc. The Cai of the work heretofore and receive the Seeds by return mail, and the tant one year, all fully ES. paid, and we will enter your name 


.W. DORR & CO.,669 


me Twice Told Tales. Hawthorne,..............+2..3€ 








ELZEVIR LIGRARY 


2c 
6c 
2c 
2¢ 
20 
-8¢ 
° - 5C 
Life of George Muller. Mrs. PeRaciecectcscnaies oo dC 


NOT sold by dealers—prices too low. Books by mail 20 


Purity Your Blood 


Now is the time to purify your blood and fortify the 


“Hood's Sarsaparilla tones up my system, purifies my 
blood, sharpens my appetite, and seems to make me 
over.” W.J. BLAIR, Corning, N. Y. 


All Run Down 


“T was all run down, had no appetite, my food would | 
not digest, and I was troubled with nervous debility. I 
have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and can say I feel likea 
new man.” J.H. MCCALL, Rochester, N. Y. 

“Hood's Sarsaparilla did mea great deal of good. I 
had no particular disease, but was tired out from over- 
work, and it toned me up.” Mrs, G. E, SIMMONS, Co- 
hoes, N. Y. 

“I have been using Hood's Sarsaparilla for some time 
and found it a good thing. I was troubled with indiges- 
tion.” C. A. SCHULTZ, Fostoria, O. 


Hood’s 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 





100 Doses One Dollar. 


At no other season is the system so susceptible to the 
beneficial effects of a reliable tonic and invigorant. The 
impure state of the blood, the deranged digestion, and 
the weak condition of the body, all call for the reviving, 
regulating and restoring influences so happily and ef- 
fectively combined in Hood's Sarsaparilla. 

G. W. MANLEY, Canton, O., says, “I have used Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, and find it all you advertise it for, and I 
cheerfully recommend it to persons who are in want of 
a good blood purifier.” 


Tone up the System 


“We are selling large quantities of Hood's Sarsaparil- 
la, and are pushing it in preference to all others. We 
stop and convince our customers that it is the strongest 
and best in the market.” A. B, LEE, Detroit, Mich. 

“LT have made it a rule for years to use a spring medi- 
cine tocleanse my blood and tone up my system. Last 
spring Hood’s Sarsaparilla gave me a good appetite, and 


| seemed to build me over. LI cheerfully reconmend it as 


areliable medicine.” E. M. HALE, Lima, 0. 
“Hood's Sarsaparilla is the best blood purifier.” E, 8, 
PHELPS, Worcester, Mass. 


Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5, Prepared only by 


C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. | C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 








DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRI 
$1.00, $1.50, 


Corsets, has so large 


Corsets and Belts. (€ 


the Belt, 





SENT POSTPAID 
gnciiss SATEEN 





A GREAT 





NOS. 1, 2,3 AND 5 CORSETS ARE NOW 


If you have any pain, ache, or ill-feeling from any 
cause, if you seem “pretty well .” yet lack energy and 
do not “feel up to the mark,” if you suffer from dis- 
a we beg you to at once try these remarkable cura= 

ve They ‘cannot and do not injure like medicine, 
lacus die vood, never harm, There is no shock or 






generally the first week, more frequently the first day, 


their wonderful curative powers are felt. 
The mind becomes active, the nerves and sluggish 


and good-feeling come back. 
giving current to the whole system, 


Magnetism may not benetit or cur 





THE CELEBRATED Dr. W HAMMOND, of 
York, formerly Surgeon-Ge ne > of the U.S, Ar my, 


the same time most remarkable cures he had made, 

even in cases which would seem hopeless. 

Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brushes, $1.00, $1 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Tooth 





Probably never, since the invention of 
ted as now exists for Dr. Scott’s Electric 


families in the city 
are now wearing them daily, 

Every Man and Woman, well or ill, 
should daily wear either the Corset or 


NURSING CORSET, 
ABDOMINAL CORSE, “ 





ELEcTRicpett 3.00 


A Good Live Canvassing Agent wanted 
in your town for these splendidly adver- 
tised and best selling goods in the mar- 
ket, Liberal pay, Quick Sales, Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, "Apply at once, Noe? 


sensation felt in wearing the m. There is no waiting a] tory in every respect. The above applies equally a+ 
long time for results; electro-magnetism acts quickly, | we fl to the Electric Belt for ge ntlemen, 


and often even during the first hour ihey are worn, | Corsets, and $3 each for the Belts. We now make all 


circulation are stimulated, and all the old-time health | compass, by which the Electro-Magnetic influence can 
They are constructed on | be tested. We will send cither kind to any address, 
scientitic prince iple s, imparting an exhilarating, health- | post-paid, on receipt of price, with 20 cents added for 
*rofessional men ee registration, and we guarantee safe delivery 
assert that there is hardly a disease which Electricity or 
and they daily prace | Drafi, Cheek, or in Currency by Registered Letter, In 
tise the same, as your own phy ea ian will inform Aon. ordering, kindly mention “Companion.” and state ex- 


lately lectured upon this subject, and advised all medi- 
cal men to make trial of these agencies, describing at 


C CORSETS & BELTS, 
$2.00, $3.00 


a demand been crea- 


Iver three thousand 
of New York alone 


Price, $1.50, 
$3.00, 





ON TRIAL. 
ENGLISH SATEEN 





SUCCESS. 


tls se 


DOUBLE STITCHED AND WILL NOT RIP. 


The Corsets do not differ in appearance from those 
usually worn; we substitute our flat steel magnetods 
in place of the ordinary corset steels. These Corsets 
are all equally charged, differing only in quality and 
design, They are elegant in shape and finish, ‘nade 
after the best French pattern, and warranted satisfac- 


The prices are as follows: $1, $1.50, $2 and $3 for th 
these Corsets in dove and white only. They are sent 
out in a handsome box, accompanied by a silver-piated 


nto your hands. Remit in post-oftice Money-Order, 


act size of corset usually worn, Make all remittances 
eg to GEO. A. SCOTT, 812 BROADWAY, NEW 
ORK. 
N. B.—Each Corset is stamped with the F erties sh coat- 
of-arms, and the name of the P Fopeetora, THE PALL 
MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATIO} 


.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00; Flesh Brushes, $3.00; 
Brushes, 50c.; Insoles, 50c, 





















S930) tor 30) For 


Bay View es 3 also Superb Pansy(which alone 
and ihe price of the “Farm and_ Garden, 


OO IN CASH PREMIUM 


all purch 


to compete for the Cash Premiums. C 


VREAD IT iT Our Special “FARM and GARDEN?’ 

Offer ! An unequalled opportunity to secure the 

y THROUCH &THROUCH Mag mand Garden” for one year, Absolute- 
ly FREK and a supply of 


50c., mak 
for the best Vegetables krown from our seeds 


‘hoicest GAR- 


Sh ES Se 
DEN SEEDS at a trifling cost. We send the 
FOR TRIAL “Farm and Garden” (the monthly Farmer's 


paper) one year FREE with each Trial 


Package ‘‘F” Mf Dorr’s Iowa Seeds. We make the offer 
to induce you to try our Seeds, and to introduce them into thous 
sands of new homes this season. We want every Farmer and Gardener to give them a fair, honest 
trial. Package ‘fF’ contains one packet each, Cuban Queen Watermelon, New Favorite Tomato, Ex- 

celsior Cabbage, Long Orange Carrot, Boston Market Celery, Green Fringed Let 
archs and Prophets,” ete. New Elzevir edition, 272] Red Onion Sugar Parsnip, Long Scarlet Radi 


tuce, Mammoth 
sh, Boston Market Cucumber, pe e-lop Turnip, 
sells for 50¢ -) Usual price of these Seeds fis &1.80; 
ing $2.30, and see what we ae for ONLY 

Rene oo tition open to 
ges, and no others, Full par- 
advantage of the greatest offer 
end your addre ss, With 50c, in cash or stamps, 











asers of th 





ach order. § 


ourth $t..Des Moines, ta. 





77 Wold voli oid bolic solic] belt odlicd Wnoicd Sica Voli Doc aod aoc) 


PETER HENDERSON & CO,, SEEDSMEN& FLORISTS, 


Books for VAD AY A NW A SY se ll i _ 2% bb Db ovr 





can be quickly obtained by sowing 


HENDERSON’S 
“CENTRAL PARK” 


LAWN GRASS SEED, 


a mixture of selected grasses identical ith 
those used in forming the lawns of N 


York’s famous park. Over 50,000 pack. 
My ages sold by us last season. One quart of 


seed will sow an area 15x20 feet=300 square 
feet, or for an acre 5 busliels are required. 
Instructions for sowing and after treatment 
sent free with every order. Price, 25 cents 
r quart. (If by mail, add 10 cents per 
uart for postage: ) If by't freight or express, 
0 per peck 7 $5.00 per bushel. Catalogue 
of Seeds and Plants free on application. 


Wy wb At "sb NI < cA We wb SIA 











German Corn Remover Kills Corns and Bunions, 


P. O, Box 1227. 18 Vesey Street, New York 





James Means’ $3. Shoe. 


Unequalled in merit! Wherever you live it is within your reach. a us dealer for it, and if he cannot sup ply 
. | you, send your address by postal to the JAMES MEANS M’F’( 


41 Limncola Street, Boston, Mask, 
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THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 


MARCH 27, 1884. 








Physicians say that almost every child is troubled 
by worms. BuwOWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS, or Worm 
Lozenges, are a safe and sure remedy. [Adv 

+> 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
DECIDED BENEFIT. 

Dr. Joun P. WHEELER, Hudson, N. Y.. says: “I have 
given it with decided benefit in a case of innutrition of 
the brain, from abuse of alcohol.” (Adv, 

Fane y Adver tis ing Cards, l0c. Waterbury Watch in 
40 elegant case, only $2.90. GEM Co., Lynn, Mass. 


NVENTOR’S MANUAL * 
teresting,” sent free. T. H. Fuller, 16 Spruce St., 


10 
20 
WANTED ticle. It sells at sight. 


Address EAGLE M’E’G CO., 
( VER the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs, words and 
Cards, lie. L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash. St., 


Musie for l2¢.; lOOHorseshoe. Floral andBirdChromo 











‘full of facts, useful, in- 
N.Y. 


No two alike, all Im »orted Embossed Scrap 
Pictures, 20 cts, TUTTLE & Co., Hamden, Ct, 






Embossed 
mottoes, 20, 


rap P ictures with verses and 
The Globe Works, Northford,Ct, 


Large pay certain. 
Greentield, Mass. 


Boston, 


Brocade Velvets 

RAZY PATCHWOR ae 
Send for H-cent or $1.00 package, 
Empire Silk Works, Clintonville, Ct. 


) i and for 


USI for less than One Cent a page! A Col- 
lection of new Songs and Piano 
Pieces, valued at One Dollar, mailed for only 


Twelve Cents! LO KING, 9 Bromfield St., 


GIV AWAY, ; 


APLANTIC TEA CO., FITCH 


STAMPS i ssiii 


6 F oreig an P ‘ost. Cards, We 

S., 2e.s 4 BarbadoesJic.: 3 Chili, 5e.: 3 Ceylon 
as j Costa Rica 7e.: WSpai 

3 4Cape,te.; Llus.Cata, 3e. 

se ‘alumet Av., Chicago, Ail. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 4 


Boston, 


TEA SETS, &e., 
dies who act 
nts for us. 






iRG, MASS, 


500 mixed Foreign, ie, 
fv: ar. t 












ua 
EDw ARDS, 


Ww AST D and 
° POR SALE. 








AGENTS TO SELL a new household ar- | 


Mass. | 


CREAMERY. 

PATENT CHANNEL CAN CREAMERY. 
| Adapted for large or small dairies. One at wholesale 
where we have no agent. Send for circular. 

Wa. E. LINCOLN € CO., WARREN, MASS. 


Ta ~ 10 choice Gladioli, 35¢.; 10 ex- 


| 8 U | BS tra choice, 50c.; 10 named in 


10 varieties, $1; all blooming 

bulbs. 10 pa ackets oremium 

flower seeds, 20c.; 10 Chrysanthemums, $1; Gerani- 

ums, $i; 10 Roses : 10 Dahlia plants, $1: aut — nt. 
N. Hu AL L Oc i c REEDMOOR, N. ¥. 


320 m 


And Mouse River Country 
North 


Dakota. AO m4 ES: Tr inurary. ™ 


Sectional Map and full particulars 
FREE, Adare +38 C, H.WARREN 

| Gen'l Pass. 4 , St. Paul, Minn, 
and Manitoba ie. R., St. Paul, Minn, 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC GUANO 


| Our constant aim has been to put 
upon the market the best possible 
{article for farm and garden crops, 
and how far we have been success- 
ful is shown by the enormous annual 
sale of 50,000 tons, For descrip- 
tive pamphlet, address 

GLIDDEN & CURTIS, Gen'l 
Selling Agts., Boston, Mass. 








In The Devil’s Lake, 


TURTLE MOUNTAIN 


“Office at 
Grand Forks,Dt. 


TrRee 











AR 


Patent Foot and Steam Pow- 
er Machinery. Complete 
outfits for Actual Wor cahow 
Business, Lathes for Wood 
or Metal. Cireular Saws, 
& Scroll Saws, Formers, Mor- 
tisers, Tenoners, ete., etc. 
Machines on trial if desired. 
Descriptive Cataiogue and 
Price List Free. WwW. F. & JOHN BARNES 
__No, 96 Ruby St., Rockford, Ill. 


Ask Your Furniture Dealer for the 














iy) —c® 
® Cy Tyastoprivernican ac FREE, @ 
) HARBAUH 





ORGANINA CO., Phila‘e!phia, Pa® | 
t#~7 pieces instantancous music by mail, 50 cents, 
(2x) solar print, | 
Li FE Sl copied from any kind 
of small picture, with 
a book of complete instructions,“ How to Finish in Cray- 
on,” veturned by mail on reecipt of $3 and small protace. 
H, P, MoORE,Copying House,Concord, N.H. Estab’d 1862, 


STAMPS 


20) well — d fore ign, le. +s fine 
varieties, | : set 7 Br azil, 3 
3 tiaate mala, We, 
A ‘handsome new set, 4e.: 10 diff, fine se ts, 20c.; 
wit ictures, We, ; 325 Decalcomanie, We. 
KB. THORP, Norw ich, N. ¥. 


EASTER CARDS. 


L 17 Fine Caster Cards sent postpaid by 


Spain, 40e.; 5 Bergedorf, Le 


08 3 


Address: 








og mail f wr 50cents. Six Mlegant Fringed 
Laster Cards, no two alike, each with 

protector und env lope for T5 cts. A 
our cards from new designs and clean 


stock, National Budget Co., Box 1910, Boston, Mass. | 
We insure you, your wife, your children. 


CLERG if any member of the family 


die, you get an inme- 
diate benefit, | 
AAS MICA AN MUT “G 
BENEriT ASSOCIATION. 
to F, 


Write for 
Circulars, 
pam 2 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 





The Noyes Reading Mac hine. 
Ask your Bookseller for it. 

Noyes, the maker of all kinds of 
Dictionary and Book Holders, 99 and 101 
W. Monroe St., Chicago, can supply you 
with everything worth having in the shape 
of a Bookholder. Send for Hlust'd Circular. 


Bi i rds A new book Pha gg s Canaries 


and Cage B 7 large pages, 
practical bird a e a r publis shed.” 


m Birds, 128 pp. illustrated, by mall, 2 cents. 
Large cali along we free. All birds ches 
il. HOL DEN, 387 6th J 


> Print Your Own Gards 


with our #3 Printing Fee 
sizes for circulars, &ce., 

or old, business or vr a sure. 
r easy, printed directions. 
Xee Sie Catalogue of Press s, Typ 
Et 10K to the factory, Kelsey & Co, 


L. W. 














‘ my ravings, elegant colored plates. 
nd Boston : “Best 
Hold- 











, New York. 


Labels 
Ete., 
Larger 
For young 
"rE very thing 
Ly ma 3 2 sti mmnpe for 
ards, 
Me ride n, ve omm. 





RUPTURE CURED. 


without te injury trusses inflict, 

labor, by Ay ERMAN’S method. lis book 
contains 4. se A a of Physicians, Ministers, Mer- 
chants and Farmers who have been cured, [tis mailed 
for l0 cents. Office, 251 Broadway, New York, 


PRICE “A Boy's Best Friend is his Mother, 
**When the Swallows Nest Ps un,’ 
“Peek-a-Boo,” 2e wT “Sweet Violets : “Only a 


Pr ansy Blossom,” “Clayton's Gre na Mi: arch, 37e. yi 


ac. 
“When the Leaves * Begin to M SIC 
and Music Books 


Turn,” 40e, All other Pieces 
tLFET, |) Frankiin St., Boston, Mass. 


equally cheap. Send two 
BARNEY & BERRY 


or hindranee from 








22043 











stamps for 
of > 
F. T 


LH-page Catalogue 








Springtield, 
ass 


Catalogue Free 


ye eapness t aonuaiiod. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 
VIOLINw ouTFITs 


Biggest Bargains 
ever known, 









Ga SPECIAL BARG 
PAGANINI VIOLIN, 
Celebrated for fine tone, finish. Italian strings, fine pegs, in? 
laid pear! tail- Neg ee long bow, with ivory and silvered frog, 
in violin box. Rook of Instruction, with 558 pieces music, 
by express tor $3.50. Satistaction guaranteed, or money 1e- 
funded. A better outfit cannot be purchased elsewhere for $10. 
Send stump for large Catalogue. % 3 - BATES & CO., 
linporters and Manufacture rs, 106 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


773 GOOD NEwsS 


sigan TO LA DI ES! 


Greatest inducements ever 
fered, ow’'s your time to get up 
orders for our celebrated Teas 
and Coffees, and secure a beau- 
tiful Gold Band orMoss RoseChina 
‘Tea set, or Handsome Decorated 








of- 


ComPANy 





Hiold Band Moss Rose Dinner Oot, or Gold Band Moss 
Rose “ora aed Loilet Set. For pavticulars address 
KE GREAT AME RIC ‘AN TEA CO., 
P.O, Box 239. and 83 Vesey St,, New York. 






DEL Aw ARE OHLO DOUBL - CANE | 
4 Al AND ROCKEI 
The t. are mtn Bem A to Oce: = it you 
want a Chair for the Library, Sitting Room, 
pane or Office, that is strong, right ge 
in the seat, rivlit in the back, rizht ev- 
ery where, ask your dealer for the Del- 
aware Chair, Ail not so branded are 





ELA: imitations. Delaware 
Rac Me Chair Co., Delaware,O, 
CHAIR Observe the Trade- Mark, 
TRADEMARK ©. atalogue s to the Trade, 


500,cco ACRES OF  ~— 


VALUABLE 


AND 


HERN WISC 


S 


IN on the ‘io x, Pine WISCONSIN SENTRAL 


AILROAD for sale on liberal terms to actual Set- 
} nn Full particulars with good map sent free. 


Mention Companion. CHAS. L. COLBY, 
LAND COMMISSIONER, W. C. R. R,, Milwaukee, ‘Wis. 


SANDS’ TRIPLE (3) MOTION WHITE MOUNTAIN 


ICE A ceeonpans FREEZERS. 


The only Freezer in the world 
having three distinct motions 
inside the Can, thereby, of 
course, producing finer, 
smoother Cream than any 
‘reezer on the market. 
linery easily adjusted and 
uted. Tubs water proof. 

yer 300,000 in use, Send 
for cata alogue and price list. 


White Mountain Freezer Co. 


NASHUA, N. H. 


y 












TRIPLE moTION 
Erte mounta) 
© cream race 






1 BEAUTIFUL 
FLOWERS 


ie NEW 43 | && CHOICE 


ey 
'SEEDS!| FRUITS! 


All 4 the best, both new | old. Plants, Trees, Vines, 
ds, &e., by mail, a specialty. Safe arrival guaranteed, 


9 choice, cheap, #1 Sets, for example: 
12 ROSES wzisaztne $l 
E 

















bart en A 


30 PACKETS —-CHOICE 

FLOWER SEEDS, 
For the other 58 #1 Sets and 1,001 things, besides, send 
for our Illustrated Catalogue of over 100 pages free, 
one better nor more reliable, Established 30 years. 
500 acres, 21 large Greenhouses, 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 


_PAINESVIL LE, LAKE COUNTY, OHIO. 


NEW SEEDS. 


of the very finest varieties in cultivation 

now offered for the first time, embracing 

the best and Jargest Water Me lon, Mam- 

moth Tron Clad ($100 paid for largest melon 

xrown this season), Silver King, the /argest 

of all Onions ($5 in prizes): Perfection 

Musk Me ton; the very best Squash for pics: 

Whit sapple ; ; Cardinal Tomato, 

finest arorens Ruby King Pepper; the new 

Golden Heart Lettuce, and the rery earliest 

| Pea in cultivation; also the new arly Sweet Corn, 

emesee, ear pe last year. Each variety, De. per 

_ Sl; or one packet of. each, nine in 

1. 15. “Five packets of each, 5: all postpaid, 

Don't be behind the times, but send us vour order, and 

have the best things introduced in years ahead of your 
neighbors, Our new Catalogue free to all. Address 


j BENSON, MAULE & CO., 129 S. Front St., 


























Philadelphia. 





for 1884 is an Elegant Book of 150 Pages, 
3% Colored Plates of FLOWERS and 
Vegetables, and more than 1000 Illustra- 
tions of the choicest Flowers, Plants and 


VEGETABLES, and Directions for 
| bay It is handsome enou:; rh for the 
| Center Table or a Holiday Present. 


Send on your name and I Me yace address, 
with 10 cents, and we will send you acopy, 
ost-paid, This is not a quarter of its cost. 
ti is printed in both English and German. 
If you afterwards order seeds deduct the 
10cents. VICK’S SEEDS ARE THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD. The FLoratGuimpDeE will 
tell how to get and grow them. 
VICK’S Hlustrated Monthly Magazine, 
32 Pages, a Colored Plate in ev ery Ly ory 
and many fine Engravings. e 21.25 a 
ear; Five Copies for $5. Specimen num 
rs sent for 10 cents; 3 trial copies 25 cts, 


Address, 






JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, N. ¥. 





4 VOLS. FRONTIER STORIES, 


The Catin on the Prairie, 300 pages. 
Planting the Wilderness. 256 pages. 
The yours Pioneers. 331 pages. 
Twelve Nights in_ the unters’ 
Camp. 268 pages. 1155 PP: in all. 
For description of these books see PRE- 
MIUM LIST, dated Oct. 25, 1883, page 422. 


DICKENS’ HISTORY of ENGLAND 


Was written by Dickens for his own 
children. It is as fascinating as a novel. 
400 pages. 12 full-page illustrations. 


FIVE GREAT STORIES IN ONE. 


Mobinson Cr peso, Oliver Twist, 
Scottish Chie he Vicar of 
Wakefield, T he 4 ast Days of Pom- 
peii, These five books comprise the great- 
est work of Dickens, Goldsmith, DeFoe, 
Bulwer and Porter. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


THE YOUNG MAN’S LIBRARY. 


The Farmer Boy and Commander -in-Chie 
Country Boy in the City, The Poor Boy and Me 
Prince, These three books in one are the true stories 
real boys, and how they came to be successful and honor 
The book is as full of interest and adventure as a no 
pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


GREAT OFFER NO. 


History of England, 400 pages; 
Men’s Library, 996 
sent in one package, express nof paid, for $3,253; or we 
75 ets. additional. These books are described in detail or 




















rs ive Great $ 





—Includes Offers Nos. 


yor uth s C ompanion. 





1 ¥ var Frontier Books, 
5% pages; Dickens’ 


The Boys’ Library of History and Adventure, 


THIS VERY SPECIAL OFFER IS GOOD ONLY UNTIL JUNE 30th. 





f, The 
rehant 
of three 
ed men. 
vel. 996 


For 50 cents ad- 
ditional we will 
send the genuine 
Chatterbox for 
1883 with any of 
these offers. 





Stories in One Volume, nearly 1000 pages; Youn 
pages, and TENNYSON’S COMPLETE 


POEMS, illustrated, All these books 
will send them by mail, posta: uze paid by us, on yoann of 
1 pages 422, 425, and 427 of our PREMIUM LIST, Oct. 2 


CGREAT_OFFER_NO. oo s Offer No. 1, and any two Zigzag Books, for $5, express not paid. 


1 and 2, and Dickens’ Complete Works, 15 vols., 


, cloth-bound, tr only #12,.25—or Thackeray's Works instead of Dickens’, 
ERRY M ASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 








- TELEGRAPHY. 


If you wish to know all about learning Te Tr 
constructing and operating Short ws of Te 

&c., send your address, by postal card or lette ae oe 
J. H. BUNNELL & Co.'s Manual of Instruction for 
Learners of Te’ penvaphy. latest edition, which we will 
send Free of Charge to all who apply, 
erwise, 


in Televi: aphy ever published, being complete in descrip- 


tion, explanation and illustrations. 
SUNNE LL & co., 


J. H. 112 Liber ty St. .. New ‘York. 






THE “EXCELSIOR.” 
The Best Boys’ Gun in the World. 


Single Barrel. 32 inch. 16 R.« aliber, 
uses C nter Fire paper or brass shells. 


Pric © 910.00. fe t ty Express on receipt of the 
jee A © tre-0 .D. on receipt of $5.00. with privilege of 
examination and trial 


For $12. 00 will send Gur, 25 Brass fhells and 25) Primers. 
For $15.00 25 250 Primers, and 
complete set of clearing and rejoading tools. 


Send 4 cents for our 32-page Illustrated Gun Catalogue. 
\. G. SPALDING & BROS. , 108 Madison St. Chicago,f]. 





EUROPE!! 


Cook’s Grand Excursions leave New York in 
April, May and June, 184. Passege Tickets bv all 
Atiantic Steamers. Syecial facilities for securing 
good berths. Tourist tickets for individual trav- 
ellers in Europe, by all routes, at reduced rates 

Cook’s Exeursionist, with Maps and full particu- 
lars, by mail 10 cents. Address 


THOs, cook & SON, 


261 Broadway, N.Y. 


PICTURE BOOK. 


Upon receip. of 2-cent postage stamp 
will forward a_ove free. It contains 16 
pages with colored cover, full-page illus- 
trations, stories, poetry, puzzles, etc. 
Size 10x8. 

HALFORD SAUCE CO., Boston, Mass. 


[HOME Lt WORK. | 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, a fortnightly 16-page il- 
lustrated Journal of all Ar . Brass Hammering, 
. Modelling. For 1884, 
SIN COLOR, MONTH- 














supplements. Questions promptly answered in the paper, 
and suggestions given without charge. Established es 

The only art paper giving colored supple ments, S, oo a 
year; six and three months subseriptions received. Send 
taps for sample copy and catalogue of illustrated 
ork. Mention 


M. WHITLOCK, 140 Nassau St., N.Y. 


» Two Ladies Met One Day. 


One said to the other, “F 
the way, how is that Pid 
tarrh of yours?” “Why, 
it’s simply horrid, getting 
worse every day.” “We 
why don't you bi 
sykes’ Sure 
know it will 
“Well, then T wil 
ried everyt 











Be. ! 
special handbooks ie all branches of Art W 
this paper. 

















they met again 


“Why, how niueli better you look 
«Well, 


said, 
ing to get “Married, or what 
owing to ‘Dr. Sykes’ Sure Cure fi 
why didn't I know of it a fore? it’s sim 
18 
Chicago, for valuable iokot full infor mation, and men- 


what's up? 
es, = it’ 8 all 


Catarrh ; 
rly onde rful.” 


Send 10 cents to Dr, R. Sykes, t Monroe Street 


tion the * 





"Two Ladie 





(uticura 


for every form of 


DISEASE, 


FROM 





TCHING, Sealy, Pimply, Scrofulous, 

tuzious, and Copper ¢ Olored Diseases of the Blood, 

Skin, and Sealp, with loss of Hair, are positively cured by 
the CUTICURA REMEDIEs, 








ous elements, and removes the cause. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, 
ing and Inflammation, 
Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 


let Requisite, pre 
in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Chapped and Oily Skin. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely oe and the only 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents: Soap, 2 


Skin Blemishes, 





cents; Resolvent, $1. Pre 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, MASs. 
t@™ Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases," 


by mail or oth- | 
Itis the plainest and best book of instruction | 


7)bs. weight, and | 


zed double-sheet wor king design | 


Go- 


| PA 


POSITIVE | 


SKIN AND onl 


PIMPLES TO SCROFULA, 


Inherited, Con- 


CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, cleans- 
es the blood and perspiration of inpuriiies and poison- 


CuTICURA Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toi- 
red from CUTICURA, is indispensable | 


red by POTTER DRUG AND 


Pratt's Astral Oil, 


The BEST ILLUMINATOR and in every 
respect the SAFEST and MOST RELIABLE 
OIL for family use. It is folly to risk life 
;and property by using inferior Oil when 
| PRATT’S ASTRAL can be obtained at its 
present low price. 


| BE SURE AND GET THE GENUINE, 


'PRATT MANUFACTURING CO., 


46 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





eters’ Eclectic 
iano tnstructor. 


COMPILED BY W. C, PETERS. 
PRICE $3.25. 


Among the great and succes ~~ Piano Methods of the 
day, PETERS’ ECLECTIC has always held an hon- 
orable place. The sale af a QUARTER OF A MILLION 
COPIES is ies tanyible of its worth, and of the favor 
with which if is regarded, especially ina large number 
of educational institutions. in which it has long been 
used. A practical, well graded and thorough book! 


Dobson’s Universal 
Banjo Instructor, 


By H. C, and G. C. DOBSON. 
PRICE $1.00. 


The Banjo is nowa fashionable instrument, and the 
best ones are clegant enough to go anywhere. gO 
book, destined to be very popular. Contains Elements, 
| 57 bright Reels, dies, Hornpipes, ete., and 22 Popular 

Songs, such as “Old Folks at Home,” “Over the Garden 
Wall,” the songs of Dave Braliam, ete. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
|NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 


_ MUSIC. 


Schools in all departments, Instrumental and Vocal, un- 
| der the ablest proiessors, in classes and private. Low- 
est rates. Unparalleled collateral advantages 


a nd elsc to be 


obtained in the country. Students may here pursue 
their studies in connection with music, in all the 
t NG L is +e branches, common and hi igher, 

ins luding —_ 8, Mathemat- 
| ies, Engiish Literature, Physiology, History, Political 
} Economy, Mental Science, Moral Philosophy, ‘Latin, ete., 


je te., etc. at 
LANGQUACES feitessiersSinciuaing 


French, German, Italian, and _— sh. D. M. Berlitz. 


Principal, L. D. Ventura, Italia: 
* Including Vocal Tech- 
8 nique, Eiocution, Rhe- 
torical Oratory, Dramatic Art, Lyric Art. and Opera. 
| The course of oe ta is systeniatic and thorough. 


| SR. NE Princi 
FIN ART Drawing, Painting, Mod- 
8 elling and China Painting, 
and INE Al Life in Oil and Water Colors, under 
Mary E. Carter, Wm. Briggs, T. E. Bartlett, F.M. Lamb, 


Willard, and others 

PHYS CAL CULTURE taught by a prac- 

tical lady teacher, who thor- 

| oughly understands the seicnee. Classes for ladies, also 

for young girls, with special care to their grow ine needs. 

asses for beginners, under best 

teachers, for $5.00 for twenty lessons. 

Advanced classes at $15 and $2). Also, Lessons on all 

| Cpgmactent and Band Instruments. 

| Best accommodations for lady students,  aanenae Board 
| 
| 








nowhere 





and Instruction in the elegantly furnishe 
Director, Preeeptress, “Resident Phy- 
® sician. and Matron, residc in the build- 
| ing, in the very heart of Boston, c confessedly the musical 
and artistic centre of America. Class accommodations 
7 3,000 lady and gentlemen students. 
ew Caicndar beavtifully illustrated, free 
E TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Square, ‘Boston. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 
MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, New York. 


SEND FOR ‘!LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





instantly allays Itch- 
clears the Shin and Scaip, heals 


Mention the YouTH's COMPASTO®. 





